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FOREWORD 

SEVERAL  years  ago,  when  the  writer  became  interested 
in  story-telling  for  children,  she  found  that  Indian  folk 
tales  proved  of  absorbing  interest  to  them.  For  this  reason  she 
commenced  to  collect  Indian  myths  and  data  concerning  the 
habits  and  customs  of  certain  Indian  tribes.  This  work  led  to 
memorable  visits  with  members  of  the  Ojibway  tribe  in  north- 
ern Michigan  and  to  conferences  with  the  Pottawattomies  in 
southern  Michigan.  A long  sojourn  in  the  Southwest  gave  an 
opportunity  to  secure  material  from  the  Papagos  and  other 
tribes  in  Arizona. 

The  stories  included  in  this  collection  have,  therefore,  been 
the  result  of  much  labor  and  research.  Many  of  these  tales  are 
simply  adaptations  of  those  told  to  the  writer  by  kind  Indian 
acquaintances.  Four  or  five  have  been  secured  from  other  re- 
liable sources.  Others^  are  original,  but  suggested  by  some 
quaint  Indian  belief  or  custom. 

The  author  is  indebted  for  material  to  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Byron  Cummings,  who  has  permitted  her  to  make  an  adaptation 
of  the  “Bat-Woman,”  a myth  found  in  the  Kivas  of  the  San 
Juan  Drainage;  to  Indian  friends  of  the  Indian  River  Reser- 
vation for  “The  Wild  Turkeys  and  Gray  Coyote”  and  “Why 
Toe-ha-hus  the  Coyote  Has  a Gray  Coat”;  to  a member  of  the 
Pottawattomie  tribe  for  “Hiawatha  and  the  Sun  Fish,”  “Big 
Snapping  Turtle  and  the  Indians,”  and  “The  First  Robin  Red- 
breast.” 

“What  Happened  When  the  Flood  Came”  and  “What  Hap- 
pened after  the  Flood”  were  written  by  Annie  Manual,  an 
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Indian  girl  who  was  formerly  a pupil  at  the  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion School  in  Tucson,  Arizona. 

The  main  facts  in  the  story  of  “Hiawatha  and  the  Wild 
Ducks”  were  secured  from  an  Ojibway,  a talented  member  of 
the  Indian  group  that  presented  a dramatic  rendering  of  Hia- 
watha in  northern  Michigan  a few  years  ago. 

“The  Bride  of  the  South”  and  “How  the  Seven  Wolves 
Danced  and  Lost  Their  Dinner”  are  adaptations  of  stories 
found  in  “Myths  of  the  Cherokees,”  collected  by  James 
Mooney  and  published  in  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

“Wesa,”  “Long  Hair’s  Trip  to  the  Desert,”  “The  Forest 
Witch,”  “Why  the  Maiden  Lost  Her  Turquoises,”  “Long  Hair, 
Little  Brother,  and  Black  Bear,”  and  “The  Moon  Man’s  Smile” 
are  not  folk  tales  but  stories  of  the  writer’s  own  invention  based 
on  Indian  material. 


Florence  Claudine  Coolidge 
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“look!  there  is  grandmother.” 
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THE  OLD  GRANDMOTHER 

IN  a wigwam  just  outside  of  Eagle  Village 
lived  an  old,  old  woman.  She  knew  many 
wonderful  stories  about  the  red  men.  She 
knew  strange  tales  also  of  the  animals  that 
wander  over  the  desert  and  dwell  in  the  moun- 
tains or  forests.  For  this  reason,  the  village 
folk  had  great  respect  for  the  old  woman.  They 
called  her  “Grandmother.” 

On  the  day  of  the  Corn  Feast  the  children 
were  playing  in  the  open  space  before  the  coun- 
cil room.  Blackbird,  son  of  the  chief,  came 
running  and  said,  “Let  us  go  and  ask  the  Old 
Grandmother  to  tell  us  stories.  This  is  a feast 
day,  so  she  will  not  be  working.” 

“Yes,  yes,  that  is  a fine  plan!  Come,  let  us 
go  at  once!”  cried  all  the  children  with  delight. 
So  away  tripped  the  little  Indian  boys  and 
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girls  until  they  came  near  to  the  home  of  the 
old  woman.  They  stopped  there  and  Black- 
bird, pointing  to  a wigwam  a little  way  off, 
whispered,  “Look!  there  is  Grandmother  sitting 
on  the  mat  in  front  of  her  door.” 

“Yes,  and  how  handsome  she  is  to-day!”  ex- 
claimed one  child  called  the  Rainbow  Maiden. 
“Her  clothes  are  beautiful.” 

Indeed  the  old  woman  was  dressed  in  gay 
holiday  clothing.  She  wore  a fine  gray  blanket, 
bright  with  red  stripes  that  were  woven  into  it. 
Around  her  wrists  were  bracelets  of  sparkling 
blue  stones.  Soft  new  moccasins  of  doeskin  cov- 
ered her  feet.  Her  hair,  white  and  beautiful, 
fell  in  two  long  loose  braids  over  her  shoulders. 

The  children  were  all  talking  at  once  as  they 
crowded  around  the  Old  Grandmother. 

“Grandmother,”  they  begged,  “please  tell  us 
some  of  your  stories  to-day.  We  want  to  hear 
some  of  your  wonderful  stories.” 

“You  are  welcome,  children,”  the  old  woman 
replied.  With  a glance  at  the  sun  moving 
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toward  the  west,  she  added,  “If  you  will  be 
quiet  and  not  talk,  I may  tell  you  a good  many 
stories  before  the  sun  drops  behind  the  moun- 
tains.” 

“Oh,  we  will  keep  still  — still  as  mice  peo- 
ple!” quickly  answered  Blackbird. 

In  haste  the  little  folk  all  squatted  down 
upon  the  ground.  There  they  sat  the  long 
afternoon  listening,  listening,  with  ears  and 
eyes  wide  open. 

Written  here  are  the  stories — every  one  — 
that  the  Old  Grandmother  told  on  the  day  of 
the  Corn  Feast. 
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LITTLE  UGLY  FACE 

IN  a wigwam  at  the  end  of  Salt  Village  there 
lived  five  sisters.  The  four  eldest  were  tall, 
handsome  young  women.  The  fifth,  a young 
girl,  was  short  and  very  homely.  Her  eyes  were 
small  and  dull,  her  face  was  thin,  and  her  hair 
coarse  and  stubby.  The  people  called  her  “Lit- 
tle Ugly  Face.”  When  she  went  through  the 
village  the  children  would  point  their  fingers  at 
her  and  cry,  “There  goes  Little  Ugly  Face!” 

The  four  handsome  young  women  were  not 
kind  to  their  little  sister.  They  gave  her  few 
clothes  to  wear  and  made  her  do  all  the  hard 
work.  Little  Ugly  Face  brought  in  the  wood 
and  built  the  fires;  she  ground  the  corn  for  the 
meal  cakes  and  wove  the  blankets;  sometimes 
she  went  all  alone  far  out  on  the  desert  to  gather 
the  yucca  leaves  from  which  to  make  cloth  and 
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mats.  Each  of  the  four  sisters  owned  two  or 
three  beautiful  blankets.  Little  Ugly  Face  had 
only  one,  and  that  was?  soiled  and  faded.  Many 
pairs  of  bright  moccasins  had  the  elder  sisters. 


THERE  GOES  LITTLE  UGLY  FACE.,: 


Little  Ugly  Face  had  only  one  pair,  and  these 
were  full  of  holes. 

Sometimes  Little  Ugly  Face  would  say,  * ‘Sis- 
ters, the  border  of  my  blanket  is  worn.  See, 
my  moccasins  are  in  holes.  May  I not  have 
new  ones?’* 
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“No,  indeed!”  the  sisters  would  answer  in 
anger.  “Those  you  havelare  good  enough  for 
such  an  ugly  child  as  yoil.” 

At  last  there  came  th|  month  when  the  fruit 
of  the  giant  cacti  was  ripe  and  yellow.  This 
was  the  time  set  for  a/great  feast  and  dance  in 
the  village.  For  many  days  the  women  were 
busy  making  a fine  drink  from  the  cactus  fruit. 
How  Little  Ugly  Face  longed  to  go  to  the  feast 
with  the  others  and  drink  the  sweet,  thick 
cactus  liquor! 

“They  will  not  fiet  me  go,”  she  said  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  ‘$or  people  with  ragged  clothes 
are  not  welcome^fat  the  feast.” 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  feast  day  the 
four  sisters  began  to  get  ready  for  the  feast  and 
the  dance.  They  put  on  their  brightest  blan- 
kets and  soft  new  moccasins. 

“Little  L$gly  Face,”  cried  the  oldest  sister, 
“come  #n9  gomb  my  hair!” 

So  Little* Ugly  Face  parted  her  sister’s  long 
black  haiUpi  the  middle  and  twisted  it  into  two 
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braids.  These  she  tied  with  bands  of  bright 
cloth. 

“Now,  make  my  cheeks  red  and  beautiful, 
Little  Ugly  Face,”  the  second  sister  said. 

With  great  care  Little  Ugly  Face  painted 
stripes  of  bright  red  paint  across  each  cheek  of 
this  sister. 

Then  the  other  sisters  called  for  help.  “Bring 
the  turquoise  pieces  — the  necklace  and  the  ear- 
rings!” ordered  they. 

Little  Ugly  Face  brought  the  jewelry. 
Around  the  neck  of  one  sister  she  fastened  the 
lovely  blue  necklace  and  on  the  wrist  of  the 
other  she  placed  the  bracelet. 

When  the  sisters  were  all  dressed,  Little  Ugly 
Face  looked  at  them  with  delighted  eyes.  “O 
my  sisters,  you  are  beautiful!  All  the  young 
men  at  the  feast  will  want  to  dance  with  you!” 
she  exclaimed. 

As  the  four  sisters  went  down  the  path  toward 
the  village,  Little  Ugly  Face  followed  them  and 
asked  eagerly,  “After  the  feast  is  over,  may  I 
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come  to  the  middle  of  the  camp  ground  and 
watch  the  dancers?” 

“No,  no,”  answered  the  sisters  sharply,  “you 
would  be  a shame  to  us  with  your  old  clothes 
and  ugly  face.  Fill  a bag  with  meal  cakes  and 
go  to  the  canyon  in  the  mountains  and  spend 
the  day.  Do  not  return  to  the  village  until 
sunset.” 

Poor  Little  Ugly  Face  was  both  sad  and 
lonely.  She  took  her  meal  cakes  and  went 
across  the  desert  to  the  canyon.  There  she  sat 
down  upon  a rock  beside  a deep  pool  and  cried 
softly. 

After  a time,  Little  Ugly  Face  heard  a strange 
noise.  It  sounded  like  something  creeping, 
creeping  over  the  rocks.  Looking  up  she  saw 
a large  black  snake  crawling  toward  the 
water.  When  he  reached  the  pool  he  drank 
a long,  long  time.  By  and  by  the  snake 
raised  his  head  and  asked,  “Why  do  you  cry, 
little  maiden?” 

“I  cry  because  I am  so  ugly  and  because  my 
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sisters  are  unkind  to  me,”  Little  Ugly  Face 
replied. 

“Come  here,  maiden,  and  wash  your  face  in 
the  pool.” 

Little  Ugly  Face  did  as  she  was  told.  Stoop- 
ing over  she  bathed  her  face  in  the  clear 
water. 

“Now  look  at  yourself,”  the  snake  com- 
manded. 

Glancing  down,  Little  Ugly  Face  saw  herself 
reflected  in  the  shining  waters.  Behold!  she 
was  no  longer  ugly.  Her  cheeks  were  round 
and  rosy;  her  hair  long  and  beautiful;  her  eyes 
were  large  and  shone  like  dew  drops  in  the  sun. 

“Now,”  the  snake  continued,  “there  are  four 
white  mats  behind  you  on  the  rocks.  Take 
them  with  you.  Give  one  to  each  of  your  sis- 
ters and  they  will  no  longer  treat  you  unkindly.” 

The  sun  was  dropping  red  behind  the  moun- 
tains when  Little  Ugly  Face  returned  to  the 
village.  She  heard  her  sisters  laughing  and 
talking  outside  of  the  wigwam. 
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“Sisters,  I have  a present  for  each  of  you,” 
she  cried  in  a pleasant  voice. 

Hearing  the  call  of  the  little  sister,  the  four 
sisters  came  forward.  When  they  saw  how  fair 
Little  Ugly  Face  had  become  they  were  aston- 
ished. 

“What  have  you  done?  Where  have  you 
been?”  they  asked. 

Little  Ugly  Face  did  not  answer  but  handed 
a round  white  mat  to  each  of  the  sisters.  As 
soon  as  they  touched  the  mats,  the  four  sisters 
turned  into  rocks.  There  they  stand  to  this 
very  day  — large  and  gray  and  cold;  and,  of 
course,  they  never  did  treat  Little  Ugly  Face 
unkindly  again. 
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THE  WILD  TURKEYS  AND  GRAY  COYOTE 

OUT  on  the  broad  plains  a flock  of  wild 
turkeys  were  dancing  round  a cotton- 
wood tree.  With  loud  noises  and  with  turkey 
song  they  circled  round  and  round  the  tree.  If 
they  danced  long  enough  the  big  tree  would  fall 
to  the  ground.  This  the  turkeys  knew  full  well, 
so  they  kept  the  fun  going. 

By  and  by,  who  should  come  along  but  sly 
Gray  Coyote. 

“There  comes  the  mischief-maker!”  cried  one 
of  the  turkeys.  “He  is  always  sticking  his  black 
pointed  nose  into  other  people’s  business.  I 
wonder  what  he  wants  of  us?” 

Now  among  the  turkeys  there  was  a very 
wise  old  gobbler;  and,  shaking  his  head  gravely, 
this  old  bird  replied,  “The  cunning  gray-face 
will  not  play  any  of  his  tricks  on  us  to-day — 
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not  if  I can  help  it.  Leave  him  to  me.  I will 
take  care  of  him.” 

Nearer  and  nearer  crept  Gray  Coyote,  and  at 
last  he  called  out,  “Ho!  my  friends,  what  are 
you  doing  there?” 

“Dancing  down  a tree,”  pleasantly  answered 
Wise  Old  Gobbler.  “Will  you  not  join  us?” 

“Oh,  thank  you;  yes,  indeed  I will!  I enjoy 
dancing  above  all  things,”  Gray  Coyote  said, 
much  delighted,  for  he  thought  here  would  be  a 
fine  chance  to  stir  up  some  trouble. 

Stopping  the  dance  for  a minute,  the  turkeys 
made  a place  in  the  circle  for  Gray  Coyote  right 
behind  Wise  Old  Gobbler.  Then  they  spread 
their  wings  wide  and  began  hopping  and  danc- 
ing again.  As  round  and  round  they  went,  the 
ground  at  the  base  of  the  cottonwood  tree  was 
stamped  down  lower  and  lower.  Wise  Old 
Gobbler  kept  his  sharp  eyes  fixed  on  the  tree. 
At  last  he  saw  that  it  was  beginning  to  settle. 
He  knew  very  well  in  which  direction  it  would 
fall. 
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“Sing  louder,  my  brothers;  dance  faster!”  he 
cried. 

Faster  and  faster  whirled  the  turkeys;  louder 
and  wilder  rose  their  song.  At  the  height  of 
their  sport,  down  came  the  cottonwood  tree  to 
the  ground ! And  there,  by  the  side  of  the  fallen 
tree,  was  Gray  Coyote  with  his  tail  caught  under 
a heavy  branch. 

“Ow!  my  tail  is  crushed!”  cried  the  coyote. 

“No,  no,  you  are  not  hurt  much,”  Wise  Old 
Gobbler  replied,  “but  perhaps  you  will  stay 
where  you  are,  my  friend,  until  we  turkeys  have 
time  to  get  safely  away  from  you.” 

“I  will  get  even  with  you!  I will  get  even 
with  you!”  screamed  the  Gray  Coyote. 

Then  all  the  turkeys  spoke  at  once,  “Gobble, 
gobble,  gobble!”  which  meant,  “Catch  us  if  you 
can!”  and  with  their  tail  feathers  drooping  low, 
they  ran  swiftly  away. 

“Now,”  said  Gray  Coyote  to  himself,  “first 
I must  get  my  tail  loose  and  then  I will  go  after 
those  turkeys.” 
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It  was  a hard  struggle  that  the  coyote  had. 
He  twisted  and  pulled  and  puffed.  At  last  he 
got  himself  free;  but,  alas,  he  came  off  without 
the  black  tip  of  his  tail.  That  was  left  under 
the  tree. 


"the  turkeys  stopped  here,”  he  cried. 

How  angry  Gray  Coyote  was  as  he  left  in 
search  of  the  turkeys!  With  his  bushy  tail 
hanging  straight  out,  on  and  on  he  went.  After 
a time  he  found  some  ground  that  was  quite 
soft.  Here  he  saw  prints  of  feet  in  the  earth. 
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‘The  turkeys  have  come  this  way,”  said  the 
coyote.  “I  shall  surely  find  them  now,”  and  he 
ran  on  more  quickly. 

The  next  morning  Gray  Coyote  reached  a 
place  where  a fire  had  been  built.  The  coals 
were  burning  hot. 

“The  turkeys  stopped  here  last  night,”  he 
cried  with  a happy  wag  of  his  tail.  “I  am  on 
the  right  road,  now.  In  a few  hours  I shall 
catch  them,”  and  he  ran  on  still  more  quickly. 

At  length  Gray  Coyote  came  to  a lake  sur- 
rounded by  large  forest  trees.  On  looking  into 
the  clear  water,  he  saw  the  wild  turkeys,  sitting 
quietly  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

“Ah-ha!  I have  found  you  at  last,  you 
rogues,”  he  exclaimed  with  a wild  shout. 
“Just  wait  until  I get  hold  of  you!” 

But  how  could  he  reach  the  turkeys?  That 
was  the  question  that  troubled  Gray  Coyote; 
and  he  thought  and  thought  there  on  the  sandy 
shore.  Finally  he  decided  to  drink  up  all  the 
water  in  the  lake.  So  he  drank  and  drank  until 
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he  was  all  swelled  out,  but  still  the  lake  did  not 
lower  a drop.  Then  he  called  upon  the  animals 
to  help  him.  The  red  fox  came  and  drank  his 
fill.  So  did  the  black  bear  and  the  brown 
moose;  and  all  the  other  animals  drank  all 
they  could,  but  still  there  was  plenty  of  water 
left  in  the  lake. 

Gray  Coyote  did  not  know  what  to  do  next. 

“I  will  go  and  get  my  old  wife’s  grinding 
stone,”  cried  he  at  last.  “With  that  weight 
about  me  I ought  to  sink  quickly.” 

Home  trotted  Gray  Coyote  and,  finding  the 
grinding  stone,  he  tied  it  around  his  body. 
Back  he  ran. 

“He,  he!”  he  cried  gayly  as  he  made  ready  to 
jump  into  the  water.  Splash!  down  sank  the 
mischief-maker  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake  — and 
there  he  stayed  too. 

Solemn  and  silent  sat  the  turkeys  in  the  tree 
tops  near  by.  For  they  had  not  been  in  the 
lake  at  all.  It  was  only  their  reflection  in  the 
water  that  Gray  Coyote  had  seen. 
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When  the  turkeys  saw  that  Gray  Coyote  rose 
no  more  to  the  top  of  the  water,  they  opened 
their  wings  and  mounted  high  into  the  blue 
sky.  Far  away  one  could  hear  them  singing: 

“The  sly  one  rests  in  the  deep  below, 

Ho-ho! 

The  rover  roams  the  plains  no  more, 

No  more!” 
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THE  BAT-WOMAN 

MANY  years  ago  there  lived  a strange 
people  who  made  their  homes  in  the 
cliffs  or  rims  of  rocks.  For  this  reason  they 
were  called  Cliff-Dwellers. 

Although  the  Cliff-Dwellers  were  brave  war- 
riors, there  was  a certain  pair  of  foes  that  they 
were  never  able  to  conquer.  These  were  the  two 
Gold  Eagles  that  lived  on  the  top  of  Ship- 
rock,  a steep  red  cliff  in  the  land  of  the  setting 
sun. 

Often  these  eagles  would  steal  the  blue  tur- 
quoises that  the  people  had  gathered  for  the 
making  of  their  rings  and  bracelets.  By  and 
by  they  grew  very  bold.  Sweeping  down  over 
the  cliffs  they  would  seize  little  children  and 
fly  away  with  them. 

At  last  the  old  men  of  the  cliff  houses  held 
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counsel  together.  They  decided  to  ask  the  help 
of  one  called  the  ‘ ‘Slayer.”  This  one  had  great 
power.  So  the  old  men  came  and  stood  before 
the  Slayer,  and  their  leader  said,  “O  Slayer, 
many  times  have  our  warriors  searched  for  the 
nesting  place  of  the  Gold  Eagles.  Never  yet 
have  they  been  able  to  find  the  red  rock  upon 
which  they  live.  Give  ear  to  the  people,  O 
Slayer,  and  help  them  hunt  and  kill  this  cruel 
foe.” 

The  Slayer  listened  to  the  words  of  the  old 
men  and  replied,  “I  will  right  the  wrongs  of  the 
people.  I myself  will  seek  the  Gold  Eagles  in 
the  land  of  the  setting  sun  and  destroy  them.” 

The  old  men  knew  that  the  Slayer  would  keep 
his  word,  so  they  returned  to  their  homes  with 
joy.  Then  the  Slayer  armed  himself  with 
strong  bows  and  sharp  arrows  and  went  forth 
to  make  war.  By  day  he  followed  the  trail 
which  led  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  by  night 
he  went  to  sleep  on  the  plains.  After  many 
suns  had  risen  and  set,  the  Slayer  awoke  one 
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morning  and  saw  rising  before  him  a high  red 
cliff.  As  he  gazed  upon  it,  behold,  two  huge 
eagles  flew  from  the  top. 

“This  must  be  Shiprock,  the  home  of  the 
Gold  Eagles!”  exclaimed  the  Slayer. 

With  swift  feet  he  ran  forward  and  coming 
to  the  rock,  he  saw  that  it  was  steep  and  high. 

“How  can  I climb  such  a cliff  as  this?”  cried 
he;  but  he  remembered  the  sorrows  of  the  peo- 
ple and  decided  to  try  to  mount. 

Soon  the  Slayer  found  a hollow  place  in  the 
cliff  near  its  base.  Here  he  placed  his  feet. 
Then  he  began  to  go  forward,  climbing  slowly 
up,  up,  over  the  great  sharp  rock. 

When  the  Slayer  reached  the  top  of  Ship- 
rock  he  found  an  eagle’s  nest  there,  in  which 
were  six  eggs.  Seizing  the  eggs,  he  threw  them 
against  the  stones  below.  Then  silent  he  sat 
and  waited  for  the  home-coming  of  the  foe.  A 
few  moments  later  he  heard  a bird’s  shrill  cry. 
At  the  sound  the  Slayer  leaped  to  his  feet  and 
strung  his  bow. 


TWO  HUGE  EAGLES  FLEW  FROM  THE  TOP. 
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Glancing  above  he  beheld  the  two  Gold 
Eagles  flying  toward  the  nest.  W-h-i-z-z  went 
an  arrow  upwards,  and  the  next  instant  a large 
bird  with  golden  feathers  lay  dead  at  the 
Slayer’s  feet.  Again  an  arrow  went  whizzing 
through  the  air.  A second  time  there  fell  upon 
the  rocks  where  the  Slayer  was  standing  a gold 
bird  of  great  size. 

In  haste  the  Slayer  began  to  pick  the  feathers 
from  the  dead  bodies  and  put  them  in  a bag, 
which  he  had  brought  with  him.  After  this 
he  glanced  down  the  sides  of  Shiprock.  The 
height  was  so  great  and  the  way  so  steep  that 
he  was  frightened. 

“What  shall  I do?”  he  exclaimed,  greatly 
troubled. 

At  that  moment  he  heard  a strange  buzzing 
sound  and  looking  around  he  saw  his  grand- 
mother, the  Bat-Woman,  flying  gently  towards 
him.  On  her  arm  there  hung  a dozen  silk 
strings  to  which  was  fastened  a large  basket. 

“O  grandmother,”  called  the  Slayer,  “I  have 
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killed  the  Gold  Eagles,  the  foes  of  our  people; 
and  now  I am  afraid  to  climb  down  the  cliff. 
Come  and  help  me,  I beg  of  you.” 

“You  have  done  well,  grandson,”  said  the 
Bat-Woman.  “Jump  into  my  basket  here  and 
I will  carry  you  safely  below.”  \ 

“But,  grandmother,”  replied  the  Slayer,  v ' 
“those  strings  which  hold  the  basket  do  not 
look  very  strong.  I fear  they  will  break  under 
my  weight  and  let  me  fall.” 

“They  will  hold  you  nicely,  grandson,”  an- 
swered the  Bat-Woman  and  she  began  to 
bounce  the  basket  up  and  down  to  show  how 
strong  the  strings  really  were. 

The  Slayer  knew  that  his  grandmother  al- 
ways told  him  the  truth;  so  he  was  no  longer 
afraid  and  got  into  the  basket. 

“Now,  grandson,  you  must  wear  a band  over 
your  eyes  and  not  take  it  off  until  we  reach 
the  ground.” 

While  she  was  speaking  the  Bat-Woman  tore 
a:  piece  of  cloth  from  the  blanket  she  wore  and 
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tied  it  over  the  Slayer’s  eyes.  This  done,  she 
snatched  the  bag  from  the  hands  of  her  grand- 
son and  poured  out  all  the  feathers.  Just  then 
the  South  Wind  passed  by  and  caught  up  the 


feathers.  As  he  played  with  them  and  tossed 
them  to  and  fro  they  turned  into  little  birds 
that  filled  all  the  earth  with  sweet  notes  of 
song.  This  is  why  we  have  so  many  little 
birds. 

When  the  Bat-Woman  reached  the  ground, 
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the  Slayer  leaped  from  the  basket.  “Thank 
you,  grandmother,”  he  cried. 

Then  he  flew  to  the  cliff  houses.  There  he 
said  to  the  people,  “Rejoice  with  me!  The  Gold 
Eagles  are  slain!” 

Then  the  Cliff-Dwellers  made  a great  feast. 
They  sang  songs  with  loud  ringing  voices  and 
danced  their  dances  with  wild  joy  while,  high 
over  their  heads,  little  birds  were  singing,  too. 
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WESA 

WESA  was  a little  boy,  not  quite  two  years 
old.  He  lived  with  his  father  and 
mother  in  Black  Crow  Village.  One  day  Wesa’s 
father  and  mother  carried  him  far  across  the 
desert  lands  to  a canyon  in  the  mountains. 
Through  this  canyon  ran  the  rushing  waters 
that  never  dried  up.  In  one  place  among  the 
high  rocks  through  which  the  little  waters 
flowed,  there  was  a deep  pool.  There  many, 
many  fish  swam  about. 

The  mother  set  little  Wesa  down  upon  a large 
flat  rock  to  play.  Soon  she  left  him  and  went 
with  her  husband  to  fish  in  a pool  away  up 
the  canyon.  Across  the  stream,  not  far  from 
where  Wesa  sat,  was  a group  of  trees;  and  be- 
hind these  was  the  opening  to  a long  dark  cave. 
All  of  a sudden  a mother  bear  came  out  of  the 
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cave  and  spied  the  little  boy  sitting  alone  on  the 
rock.  A hunter  had  passed  that  very  day  and 
stolen  her  cubs  and  she  was  very  lonely  and 
sad.  She  watched  Wesa  closely.  Then  she 
said,  “Ugh!  Ugh!  there  is  a queer  little  cub! 
I will  take  him  to  the  cave.  He  shall  be  mine 
and  fill  the  place  of  those  I have  lost.” 

So  the  mother  bear  crossed  the  little  waters, 
caught  up  Wesa  in  her  forepaws  and  carried 
him  far  back  into  her  den.  Wesa  cried  aloud 
but  his  father  and  mother  did  not  hear  him. 
When  they  returned  to  the  flat  rock  Wesa  was 
not  there.  They  looked  everywhere  — behind 
each  huge  stone,  each  tree  and  cluster  of  bushes. 
They  peered  long  into  the  waters,  but  they  could 
not  find  their  little  son. 

The  mother  ran  up  and  down  the  canyon 
calling,  “Wesa!  Wesa!  Wesa!”  but  no  answer- 
ing shout  did  she  hear. 

Said  the  father,  “Wesa  has  been  carried  away, 
perhaps  by  an  eagle.  We  shall  never  see  him 
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“Oh,  no!  no!”  cried  the  mother  in  tears, 
“Wesa  is  still  in  the  canyon.  That  I know. 

I shall  find  him.” 

After  that  the  sad  mother  came  often  to  the 
canyon,  always  seeking,  seeking  her  lost  boy. 
Months  and  years  passed  and  still  the  mother 
could  find  no  trace  of  little  Wesa. 

Now  for  a long  time  after  Wesa  had  been 
stolen,  he  lived  in  the  gloomy  cave.  He  was 
such  a little,  little  boy  that  he  soon  forgot  his 
father  and  mother.  Quickly  he  learned  the  lan- 
guage of  the  beasts  with  whom  he  lived.  He 
became  quite  like  a little  wild  animal  himself, 
except  that  he  never  would  walk  on  four  paws  as 
the  mother  bear  did.  Often  she  would  say, 
“Walk  on  four  legs  as  I do,  son.” 

Shaking  his  head,  Wesa  would  make  a 
strange  loud  noise  which  meant,  “No,  no,”  and 
continue  to  walk  on  his  stout  little  feet,  as  his 
own  mother  had  taught  him  to  do. 

After  a time  Wesa  grew  so  large  that  he  could 
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take  care  of  himself  and  he  often  left  the  cave 
and  spent  days  and  nights  wandering  over  the 
mountains.  Once  when  he  was  standing  near  a 
pool  he  saw  a beautiful  animal  with  horns  enter 


WESA  WATCHED  THE  STAG. 

the  waters  and  swim  about.  Wesa  watched  the 
stag  for  a long  time;  then  he  too  plunged  into 
the  stream. 

Throwing  his  body  flat  upon  the  water  he 
moved  his  hands  and  feet  in  the  same  way  that 
he  had  seen  the  deer  strike  out  with  his  feet. 
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After  many  trials,  Wesa  found  that  he  was  mov- 
ing across  the  waters  as  the  stag  had  done. 
“Ugh!  Ugh!  Oh!  Oh!  He!  He!” 

How  he  shouted  with  delight  as  he  swam  to 
and  fro  in  the  clear  pool. 

One  bright  morning  when  Wesa  was  bathing 
in  the  pool  he  saw  a strange  creature,  walking 
on  two  legs.  It  came  near  and  stood  on  the 
edge  of  the  stream.  When  it  saw  Wesa,  it  gave 
a shrill  cry  and  waved  its  arms  back  and  forth. 
Wesa  was  afraid,  and  he  sprang  up  the  bank 
and  darted  into  the  thick  brown  bushes  out  of 
sight.  The  next  day,  however,  Wesa  went  back 
to  the  pool.  There,  upon  the  rocks,  sat  the 
same  strange  creature.  This  time  when  it  saw 
Wesa  it  did  not  shout,  but  pushed  a branch  of 
red  berries  towards  the  boy.  Wesa  drew  near 
and  snatched  up  the  berries,  but  the  creature 
did  not  stir.  Every  morning  after  this  Wesa 
found  the  strange  one  waiting  for  him  near  the 
pool,  and  always  did  it  bring  something  good 
for  Wesa  to  eat.  By  and  by  the  boy  lost  all 
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fear  of  this  strange  creature  and  played  with 
it  many  hours  each  day. 

Once  a queer  thing  happened  — the  strange 
friend  held  a red  stone  in  its  hand.  When 
Wesa  drew  near,  it  took  the  stone  and  made 
red  marks  upon  the  side  of  the  gray  rock. 
Wesa  watched  and  soon  he  gave  a shout  of 
joy,  “He,  he!” 

The  marking  on  the  rock  looked  like  the 
lively  little  gray  animals  with  the  bushy  tails 
that  Wesa  often  saw  eating  nuts  in  the  trees. 
Then  the  strange  creature  made  a long  waving 
line  across  the  rock.  Wesa  looked  and  again 
he  was  greatly  surprised.  There  before  him  was 
the  picture  of  that  creeping,  hissing  thing  that 
so  often  had  raised  its  head  at  him,  and  that 
more  than  once  would  have  struck  him  had  he 
not  been  quick  to  jump  away. 

As  time  went  by  Wesa  learned  the  meaning 
of  the  sounds  that  his  strange  friend  made.  He 
learned  that  “Wesa”  was  his  own  name,  he 
knew  the  meaning  of  adujumo  (squirrel),  of 
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no-ee  (buzzard),  and  the  names  of  other  animals 
in  the  canyon. 

One  day  the  strange  creature  brought  a long 
thin  stick  of  wood  and  strung  a piece  of  cord 
tightly  from  one  end  of  the  stick  to  the  other. 
Then  it  brought  forth  from  a blanket  another 
stick  with  a sharp  point  at  the  end.  Placing 
this  in  the  middle  of  the  first  piece  of  wood, 
the  creature  held  one  end  of  it  against  the 
string.  Then  the  creature  pulled  back  the 
string  and  bent  the  first  piece  of  wood  until  it 
was  almost  a half  moon.  With  a sudden  snap 
the  pointed  stick  flew  high  and  struck  a rock 
on  the  mountain  side.\j  So  it  was  that  Wesa 
learned  how  to  use  a bow  and  arrow.  That 
was  a wonderful  time  for  the  little  wild  boy. 

When  the  fall  came  the  creature  put  a bright 
red  cloth  around  Wesa,  for  Wesa  had  no 
clothes  at  all.  With  many  words  and  motions 
of  the  hand  the  strange  one  made  it  clear  to 
Wesa  that  he  was  to  go  out  of  the  canyon  to  a 
place  far  distant.  Wesa  loved  the  strange  crea- 
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ture  and  was  willing  to  go.  Hand  in  hand, 
Wesa  and  the  strange  friend  left  the  canyon 
and  crossed  the  bright  sands  of  the  level  desert. 
On  and  on  they  went  a long,  long  way.  At  last 
the  sun  was  setting  and  all  the  earth  was  cov- 
ered with  a violet  light.  Then  suddenly  Wesa 
and  the  strange  creature  reached  a place  where 
there  was  a great  company  of  creatures  with 
two  legs.  Some  of  them  were  tall  and  strong, 
others  little  and  weak.  All  had  red  skins  and 
looked  like  Wesa’s  companion.  Wesa  gazed 
long  at  some  of  these  little  ones  and,  noticing 
that  they  were  like  himself,  cried,  “Wesa, 
Wesa!” 

Hearing  these  words,  the  strange  creature 
laughed  and  nodded  its  head  many  times. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a new  life  for  Wesa. 
He  was  happy  in  his  new  home.  Merrily  all 
day  long  he  played  with  the  little  red  beings. 
At  night  he  slept  in  a tent  and  the  kind  strange 
creature  cared  for  him.  He  was  no  longer 
lonely,  hungry,  and  cold. 
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When  a year  had  passed,  Wesa  understood 
everything  that  the  strange  creature  said  to  him. 
Then  one  day  he  heard  the  story  of  his  life* 
How  his  mother,  who  was  no  other  than  the 
strange  creature,  had  lost  him  in  the  canyon; 
how  she  had  gone  back  year  after  year  to  search 
for  her  only  son;  how  she  knew  him  when  she 
saw  him  in  the  pool  by  the  red  mark  upon  his 
wrist.  This  red  mark  the  mother  said  came 
from  a fall  Wesa  had  had  when  a baby.  Then 
the  mother  told  Wesa  that  his  father  was  a 
great  warrior  and  had  been  killed  in  battle. 

How  eager  Wesa  was  to  hear  his  mother’s 
tale!  He  was  happy  to  be  back  among  his  own 
people.  Wesa  grew  to  be  a tall  and  handsome 
brave.  He  became  a powerful  warrior  and  a 
mighty  hunter.  But,  in  all  his  hunting,  he 
never  killed  a bear  if  he  could  help  doing  so. 
For  he  did  not  forget  how  kind  the  bears  had 
been  to  him. 
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LONG  HAIR’S  TRIP  TO  THE  DESERT 

BY  the  side  of  the  road,  a young  girl  was 
standing.  Her  straight  black  hair  was 
so  long  that  it  almost  touched  her  ankles.  The 
people  called  her  ‘Tong  Hair.”  As  she  stood 
still  a moment  a crier  passed  through  the  vil- 
lage, shouting,  “Ho!  Ho!  Listen,  ye  people! 
In  three  days  will  be  the  Corn  Dance!” 

When  Long  Hair  heard  the  crier,  away  she 
darted  like  a deer  to  a wigwam  at  the  end 
of  the  village.  There  a woman  sat  weaving 
baskets. 

“0  mother!”  exclaimed  Long  Hair  eagerly, 
“the  crier  is  calling  the  Corn  Feast.  May  I go 
to  the  dance?” 

“Yes,  daughter,  you  may  go,”  the  woman 
answered  quietly.  “We  must  get  ready  at  once. 
I will  wash  your  hair  in  amoli  water  to  make  it 
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smooth  and  shining.  Then  you  will  have  the 
most  beautiful  hair  of  all  the  girls  at  the  dance. 
You  must  go  into  the  desert  to-morrow  and 
get  the  amoli  roots.” 


AWAY  SHE  DARTED  LIKE  A DEER. 

The  next  morning  Long  Hair  was  up  with 
the  sun.  She  jumped  upon  the  back  of  the 
white-footed  pony  and  took  her  little  brother 
up  behind  her.  Away  the  brother  and  sister 
rode  merrily  across  the  white  sands  of  the  des- 
ert in  search  of  the  amoli  roots.  By  and  by 
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they  reached  the  little  waters.  It  was  the  sea- 
son of  rain  and  the  creek  was  high. 

“Go  over,  White  Foot!”  shouted  Long  Hair 
to  the  pony  as  she  drove  him  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  water. 

After  wading  knee  deep  into  the  stream, 
White  Foot  suddenly  began  to  swim  forward 
quickly.  Once  on  the  other  side  of  the  little 
waters,  Long  Hair  and  her  brother  followed  a 
trail  that  led  through  that  part  of  the  desert 
where  the  giant  cactus  trees  grow.  Nearer  and 
nearer  they  went  along  toward  the  gray,  rocky 
mountains. 

At  last  Long  Hair  stopped  the  pony,  and 
pointed  to  some  low  bushes  growing  near  by. 

“See,  brother,  there  are  the  amoli  plants,” 
she  cried  in  a delighted  voice.  “Come,  let  us 
jump  down  and  get  those  precious  roots.” 

In  haste  the  young  girl  and  her  little  brother 
slipped  from  the  pony’s  back.  At  the  same 
time,  Long  Hair  pulled  a sharp  knife  from  a 
bag  which  she  had  brought  with  her. 
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“I  will  dig  up  the  roots,  brother,”  she  said 
as  she  began  to  loosen  the  earth  under  the 
plants,  “and  you  may  throw  them  into  the 
bag.” 

With  eager  hands  the  brother  and  sister 
worked  away.  In  a few  minutes  the  bag  was 
stuffed  full  of  short  crooked  twigs  and  brown 
roots. 

“Now,”  cried  Long  Hair,  drawing  a package 
of  meal  cakes  from  a fold  of  her  gray  blanket, 
“we  must  have  something  to  eat.” 

So  saying,  she  squatted  upon  the  ground  while 
the  little  boy  threw  himself  quickly  beside  her. 
As  they  talked  and  contentedly  munched  their 
cakes,  all  at  once  the  wind  began  to  rise.  First 
it  blew  gently,  then  harder,  then  still  harder. 
Before  long,  great  clouds  of  sand  whirled  up 
and  swept  across  the  desert.  Suddenly  the 
pony  stood  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  broke  away 
from  the  place  where  he  was  tied.  In  fright  he 
galloped  off  wildly  through  the  thick  flying 
dust. 
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“It  is  a sand  storm,  a sand  storm!”  exclaimed 
Long  Hair  in  distress.  “We  must  lie  down 
with  our  faces  to  the  earth.” 

Closing  their  eyes  tight,  Long  Hair  and  her 
brother  flung  themselves  flat  upon  their  stom- 
achs. Sometimes  when  the  sand  beat  down 
upon  them  they  kicked  it  off  with  their  feet. 
Sometimes  they  rolled  their  bodies  from  side  to 
side  to  keep  from  being  buried. 

After  a long  time  the  furious  winds  ceased. 
Then  the  rain  came  dashing  down. 

“Come,  brother,”  Long  Hair  said,  jumping 
up  and  pointing  to  a huge  rock  not  far  away, 
“let  us  run  over  there.  Perhaps  we  can  find 
shelter  under  the  edge.” 

Upon  reaching  the  big  rock  the  brother  and 
sister  stopped  in  surprise.  There,  standing  qui- 
etly under  the  brim  of  the  rock,  was  the  run- 
away pony! 

“Oh,  here  is  White  Foot!  Now  we  can  get 
home  safely,”  Long  Hair  cried,  clapping  her 
hands  for  joy. 
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As  she  spoke,  she  began  strapping  the  bag  of 
amoli  roots  to  the  back  of  the  pony  with  a stout 
cord  which  she  had  brought  for  the  purpose. 
All  through  the  sand  storm  Long  Hair  had 
clung  to  the  bag  as  though  it  were  her  dearest 
possession. 

An  hour  or  so  later  there  came  a lull  in  the 
storm.  Then  Long  Hair  and  her  little  brother 
started  to  return  to  the  village.  When  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  little  waters,  Long  Hair 
gave  a startled  cry,  “Look,  look;  the  rains  have 
swollen  the  creek.  It  is  very  deep  now.  How 
can  we  get  across?” 

Giving  the  pony  a sharp  cut  with  a stick, 
Long  Hair  urged  him  forward  to  the  edge  of  the 
foaming  waters. 

“Go  in,  White  Foot!  Go  in!”  she  com- 
manded in  a stern  voice.  But  the  pony  refused 
to  take  a step  into  the  roaring  flood. 

In  gentle  tones  Long  Hair  spoke  to  the  boy 
behind  her,  “Do  not  be  afraid,  little  brother. 
We  will  find  another  crossing.” 
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Turning  the  pony  to  the  left  she  drove  down 
the  stream  for  several  miles.  To  her  alarm,  no 
safe  fording  place  could  be  found. 

“It  is  growing  dark,”  she  said  at  last.  “We 
must  get  off  here,  brother,  and  wait  a while.  I 
am  sure  that  father  will  be  looking  for  us  and 
will  find  us  soon.” 

After  tying  the  pony  to  the  sage  bushes,  the 
sister  and  brother  sat  down  on  the  low  bank  of 
the  stream  to  wait.  The  little  brother  crept 
close  to  his  sister  and  said,  '‘What  is  that  cry  I 
hear,  sister?” 

“That  is  nothing  but  a coyote  far  out  on  the 
desert,”  said  Long  Hair,  and  she  put  her  arm 
around  the  little  boy  and  held  him  tight. 

“There  is  another  cry,  sister!  What  is 
that?”  the  startled  boy  asked  again. 

“Oh,  that  is  the  eagle  screaming,”  Long  Hair 
answered . quietly;  “he  is  flying  away  to  the 
mountains  to  find  his  mate.” 

It  was  now  black  night.  The  boy  crept  still 
closer  to  his  sister. 
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1 'Sister,’ ’ he  said  suddenly,  “what  are  those 
green  eyes  that  look  so  strangely  at  me?” 

Turning  quickly,  Long  Hair  saw  a large 
animal  moving  slowly  towards  her  through  the 
bushes.  In  her  terror  she  cried,  “Help!  help! 
help!” 

As  though  in  answer  to  her  cry,  a great  light 
shot  up  on  the  opposite  bank.  It  was  a big 
cactus  tree  on  fire.  The  flames  lighted  up  the 
place  on  every  side.  In  the  bright  red  light 
Long  Hair  saw  a wild  cat  trotting  off. 

Then  she  heard  a shout,  “Ho  there,  daughter 
and  son!  Ho  there!” 

It  was  their  father  calling.  He  it  was  who 
had  set  the  giant  cactus  tree  on  fire  and  saved 
them  from  the  wild  cat. 

“I  will  build  a fire  here  on  the  bank  and  keep 
it  burning  all  night,”  he  cried.  “Do  not  be 
frightened.  We  shall  have  to  stay  here  until 
morning.” 

The  girl  and  little  boy  sat  down  upon  the 
ground  and  waited,  waited  for  the  long  night 
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to  pass.  Often  the  father  would  call  out  in  a 
big  voice,  “Are  you  there,  children?” 

“Yes,  yes,  we  are  here!”  the  brother  and  sis- 
ter would  shout  back  as  loud  as  ever  they  could. 

In  the  dim  morning  light  the  father  directed 
his  children  to  drive  down  to  a narrow  place  in 
the  river.  Here  they  found  shallow  water  where 
they  could  cross  safely. 

When  the  father,  Long  Hair,  and  the  brother 
entered  the  village,  all  the  people  came  out  to 
meet  them.  The  mother  of  the  children  had  a 
sob  in  her  voice  as  she  said,  “My  little  ones, 
you  are  safe?” 

“Yes,  mother,”  Long  Hair  answered  happily; 
and,  holding  up  the  bag  of  amoli  roots,  she 
added,  “here  are  the  amoli  roots!  Now  I can 
go  to  the  Corn  Dance.” 


WHAT  A LOVELY  COLOR  YOUR  FEATHERS  ARE!” 
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WHY  TOE-HA-HUS  THE  COYOTE  HAS  A 
GRAY  COAT 

THE  animals  called  Toe-ha-hus  the  coyote, 
the  “Mischief-Maker.”  This  sly  fellow 
was  always  happy  when  he  could  vex  the  other 
animals.  He  had  such  a curious  manner  of 
traveling  that  one  could  never  tell  which  way  he 
was  going.  When  Toe-ha-hus  started  for  a run 
across  the  plains,  he  would  dart  straight  ahead 
for  a little  way  and  then  suddenly  swing  to  the 
right.  After  following  a straight  line  again  for 
a time,  away  he  would  shoot  to  the  left;  and  so, 
with  a sharp  turn  this  way  and  a sudden  turn 
that,  he  would  go  on  to  the  end  of  his  journey. 

One  day  Toe-ha-hus  was  going  along  in  his 
usual  roundabout  fashion  when  he  passed  a 
bluebird  that  was  singing  on  the  branch  of  a 
cottonwood  tree. 
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“How,  now,  my  friend!”  called  out  Bluebird. 
“What  makes  you  run  along  like  a thief?  Why 
don’t  you  follow  a straight  trail  as  every  honest 
animal  should?” 

“That  is  none  of  your  business,”  replied  Toe- 
ha-hus,  in  anger;  “I  always  run  this  way  and  so 
do  all  of  my  family.  I am  not  going  to  change 
my  mode  of  traveling  just  to  please  a little  fel- 
low like  you.” 

Then  the  coyote  stopped  and  peered  into  the 
tree.  When  he  got  a full  view  of  the  bluebird 
and  saw  how  handsome  he  was,  he  forgot  all 
about  being  angry  and  exclaimed,  “What  a 
lovely  color  your  feathers  are,  my  friend!  If  I 
could  be  a beautiful  blue,  I should  be  the  proud- 
est animal  on  the  plains.” 

In  those  days,  Toe-ha-hus  was  brown. 

“Well,”  said  Bluebird  with  good  nature,  “if 
you  will  take  care  not  to  look  at  your  shadow 
for  three  whole  days  and  will  go  and  bathe  in 
Eagle  Lake  near  Gray  Rock  once  each  day  for 
three  days,  you  will  become  as  blue  as  I am.” 
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“That  is  easy  to  do,”  Toe-ha-hus  replied, 
much  pleased.  “I  will  go  at  once  and  take  my 
first  dip  to-day.” 

The  coyote  went  along  until  he  came  to  Eagle 
Lake.  There  he  jumped  in  and  bathed  himself 
well.  When  he  came  out  of  the  water,  he  sat 
in  the  sun;  and,  while  he  was  drying  himself,  he 
smiled  and  said,  “Soon  I shall  be  as  blue  as  the 
skies.  Then  what  fun  I shall  have  with  the 
animals.  None  of  them  will  know  me  in  my 
new  colored  coat.  I shall  have  a chance  to  play 
some  tricks  upon  them.” 

Then  Toe-ha-hus  fell  to  wondering  why  Blue- 
bird had  told  him  not  to  look  at  his  shadow. 
“Something  will  happen  to  my  shadow  — I am 
sure  of  that!”  cried  he.  “Perhaps  it  will  change 
color  like  my  fur.  Well,  in  three  days  I can 
take  a look  and  find  out  — that  is  not  very 
long  to  wait.” 

The  next  day  when  the  sun  rose  high  in  the 
sky,  Toe-ha-hus  made  his  second  trip  to  Eagle 
Lake,  and  when  he  had  taken  his  bath  he 
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climbed  up  on  top  of  Gray  Rock  and  let  the 
wind  blow  gently  through  his  fur.  All  the  time 
he  was  sitting  on  the  rock  he  kept  thinking, 
thinking  about  his  shadow.  Was  it  growing 
larger?  Was  it  growing  smaller?  Was  he  los- 
ing it  entirely?  The  more  he  thought  about 
the  matter  the  more  curious  he  grew  until  at 
last  he  could  stand  it  no  longer  and  he  ex- 
claimed, “It  surely  will  not  do  any  harm  to  take 
one  side  glance  to  see  if  my  shadow  is  still 
there.” 

So  Toe-ha-hus  crooked  his  head  a tiny  bit  to 
the  right  and  gave  one  peep  at  his  shadow  out 
of  the  corner  of  his  eye;  and,  behold!  he  turned 
the  dull  color  of  the  rock  upon  which  he  sat. 

Since  that  day  Toe-ha-hus  the  coyote  has  al- 
ways had  a gray  coat  and  since  that  day  Toe- 
ha-hus  often  shakes  his  head  and  says,  “It  is 
too  bad  that  I am  such  an  ugly  color.  If  I had 
not  been  so  curious  and  had  done  as  Bluebird 
told  me  to  do,  I should  be  a lovely  blue  animal 
now,  instead  of  a dingy,  gray  one.” 
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THE  FOREST  WITCH 

THERE  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a 
wigwam  near  the  great  dark  forest. 
Most  of  her  time  she  spent  in  the  silent  woods. 
There  she  gathered  rare  grasses  and  moist  black 
roots.  Sometimes  the  hunters  would  catch 
sight  of  the  old  woman  digging  up  some  strange 
smelling  herb. 

“Look!”  they  would  whisper  in  fear.  “There 
is  the  old  Forest  Witch.  Let  us  go  before  she 
sees  us.” 

And  quickly  they  would  steal  away,  far  away 
from  the  Witch  and  her  magic  power. 

Now  the  Forest  Witch  had  a little  grandson 
whose  name  was  Black  Hawk.  Once  Black 
Hawk  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  to 
his  surprise,  his  grandmother  was  not  in  the 
wigwam.  He  felt  frightened;  so  he  shouted  at 
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the  top  of  his  voice,  “Grandmother!  Grand- 
mother!” 

As  the  old  woman  did  not  return  at  once  the 
boy  screamed  louder  and  louder  until  at  last 
the  Forest  Witch  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

“Oh,  grandmother,”  Black  Hawk  exclaimed, 
“what  have  you  been  doing?  Where  have  you 
been?  Why  do  you  leave  me  alone?” 

“Crrandson,”  replied  the  old  woman  sharply, 
“curious  people  come  to  a bad  end.  Ask  no 
more  questions.  Go  to  sleep  again.” 

Many  times  after  this  Black  Hawk  awoke  in 
the  quiet  of  the  night  and  found  his  grand- 
mother gone.  One  evening  he  wrapped  himself 
in  his  thick  gray  blanket  and  lay  down  upon  the 
deerskin  mat  in  the  corner.  He  closed  his  eyes 
but  he  did  not  go  to  sleep.  Instead  he  listened 
eagerly.  By  and  by  he  heard  his  grandmother 
creeping  softly  out  of  the  wigwam.  In  an  in- 
stant Black  Hawk  was  up  and  peeping  through 
the  wigwam  door.  Ho!  there  was  a sight  to 
see!  Only  a few  yards  away  stood  the  Forest 
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Witch  by  the  side  of  a blazing  fire.  A huge 
black  kettle  filled  with  steaming  water  hung 
over  the  red  flames.  Spread  on  the  ground 
near  by  were  the  grasses  and  herbs  that  the  old 
woman  had  gathered  in  the  forest. 

When  the  water  began  to  bubble,  Black  Hawk 
saw  his  grandmother  snatch  up  the  dry  grasses 
and  herbs  and  throw  them  into  the  kettle.  At 
the  same  time  the  old  Forest  Witch  began  to 
dance  slowly  round  and  round  and  round  the 
fire.  She  was  singing,  too,  a strange  song: 

Bubbling  waters  in  a pot, 

Gobbling  turkeys  in  a flock. 

Those  were  the  words  she  sang  as  she  waved 
her  arms  to  and  fro.  Black  Hawk  watched  his 
grandmother  closely.  He  counted  on  his  fin- 
gers the  number  of  times  she  danced  around  the 
tree.  He  counted  five  fingers  on  his  left  hand 
and  two  on  his  right. 

“Seven  times!”  he  said  to  himself  in  a whis- 
per. “Seven  times!” 

All  of  a sudden  Black  Hawk  stood  very  still. 


SHE  BEGAN  TO  DANCE  ROUND  AND  ROUND  THE  FIRE. 
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Away  off  in  the  distance  he  heard  a noise.  It 
sounded  like  some  live  thing  running  along  on 
the  hard  earth.  The  sound  came  nearer,  nearer, 
nearer.  In  a few  minutes  Black  Hawk  was 
amazed  to  see  his  grandmother  surrounded  by 
a flock  of  wild  turkeys.  “Gobble,  gobble,  gob- 
ble!” What  funny  sounds  they  made!  The 
Forest  Witch  seized  the  turkeys  and  threw  them 
into  some  cages  where  she  often  kept  fowls. 
After  this  the  bright  fire  died  down  and  Black 
Hawk  stole  back  to  his  soft  deerskin  mat. 

The  next  morning  the  old  woman  arose  early 
and  said,  “Grandson,  I have  some  turkeys  in 
the  cages  outside  and  I am  going  to  drive  them 
to  the  village.  There  I will  exchange  them  for 
corn  and  venison  meat.  When  the  sun  sets  I 
will  return.” 

After  the  Forest  Witch  had  gone,  Black  Hawk 
sat  and  thought  for  a long,  long  time.  Sud- 
denly he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  cried  in  an 
excited  voice,  “Twill  call  the  turkeys  as  my 
grandmother  did.” 
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In  a hurry  the  hot  fire  was  built  and  the  water 
was  soon  singing  in  the  kettle.  Black  Hawk 
hunted  around  until  he  found  some  dried  grasses 
tucked  away  in  the  fireplace.  These  he  tossed 
into  the  boiling  water.  Then,  dancing  round 


SHE  SAW  A STRANGE  LITTLE  TURKEY,  FLAPPING  HIS  WINGS. 

and  round  the  fire,  he  too  sang  the  same  song 
he  had  heard  his  grandmother  sing: 

Bubbling  waters  in  a pot, 

Gobbling  turkeys  in  a flock. 

Black  Hawk  went  hopping  and  dancing 
around  seven  times  — then  something  hap- 
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pened!  His  song  changed  into  a "Cluck,  gob- 
ble, cluck.”  Feathers  began  to  grow  all  over 
his  little  red  body  and  his  mouth  drew  down 
into  a turkey’s  bill. 

When  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  forest 
trees  the  Forest  Witch  returned  home.  She 
could  not  find  her  grandson  anywhere.  In  the 
yard,  however,  she  saw  a strange  little  wild 
turkey,  flapping  his  wings. 


When  the  Old  Grandmother  had  told  this  last 
tale,  the  setting  sun  was  coloring  the  mountain 
tops  a soft  violet  color. 

"Children,”  said  the  Old  Grandmother,  "it 
will  soon  be  dark.  You  must  run  along  home 
now.” 

At  this  the  Rainbow  Maiden  arose.  The 
other  children  sprang  to  their  feet  also.  Draw- 
ing near  to  the  Old  Grandmother,  the  boy, 
Blackbird,  said,  "We  like  your  stories,  Grand- 
mother. They  are  splendid!” 

"I  am  glad  that  they  have  pleased  you,”  an- 
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swered  the  Old  Grandmother,  smiling  in  a pleas- 
ant manner.  “Come  again  and  I will  tell  you 
some  more.” 

“Thank  you!  Thank  you!”  shouted  the 
happy  children  all  together. 

Then,  bidding  good-by  to  the  Old  Grand- 
mother, they  tripped  back  toward  the  village. 


PART  TWO 

In  the  Council  Room 
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THEN  SHE  BEGAN  TO  TELL  MANY  A TALE, 
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IN  THE  COUNCIL  ROOM 

IN  the  fall,  all  the  warriors  of  the  village  went 
to  the  mountains  near  by  to  hunt.  After 
camping  there  for  some  time,  they  returned 
home,  bringing  tender  venison  and  bear  meat. 
Then  there  was  great  rejoicing  and  feasting 
among  the  people.  At  this  time  the  Old  Grand- 
mother came  and  joined  the  merrymakers  in  the 
village.  When  the  hunters  saw  her  there,  they 
brought  presents  of  meat. 

“Grandmother,”  they  said,  laying  long  strips 
of  venison  at  her  feet,  “take  this  meat  and  dry 
it  for  your  use  during  the  winter.” 

“You  are  kind,  my  brothers.  I give  you 
thanks,”  the  old  woman  replied. 

Just  at  this  point  the  children  rushed  for- 
ward and  danced  around  the  Old  Grandmother. 
As  usual  Blackbird  spoke  first,  “Grandmother, 
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on  the  day  of  the  Corn  Feast,”  he  said,  “you 
promised  to  tell  us  stories  again.  Will  you  tell 
them  now?” 

“Yes,  do,  dear,  dear  Grandmother.  Please 
do!”  begged  the  rest  of  the  little  folk. 

The  Old  Grandmother  looked  at  the  smiling 
faces  before  her.  After  a moment  she  spoke, 
“Let  us  go  into  the  council  room,  for  the  wind 
blows  chill  here.” 

Quickly  picking  up  the  venison,  she  led  the 
children  into  the  council  chamber.  Here  they 
all  sat  down,  the  old  woman  in  the  center.  How 
bright  the  big  room  was  — rosy  red  with  the 
flames  blazing  high  in  the  fireplace.  Not  a 
sound,  not  a motion,  did  the  children  make. 
Their  eyes  were  fastened  on  the  Old  Grand- 
mother’s kind  face.  At  last  the  old  woman  laid 
the  package  of  meat  on  the  floor  at  her  side. 
Then  she  began  to  tell  many  a tale  — many  a 
marvelous  tale.  These  tales  are  set  down  here 
in  order  as  the  Old  Grandmother  told  them. 


THE  MAIDEN  LOST  HER  TURQUOISES 


WHY  THE  MAIDEN  LOST  HER  TURQUOISES 

IN  a Zuni  village  there  was  a little  maiden 
who  had  a great  big  bag  made  of  deerskin. 
In  the  bottom  of  this  bag  she  carried  two  or 
three  dozen  bright  blue  turquoise  stones  which 
the  old  chief,  her  uncle,  had  given  her. 

Sometimes  the  maiden  would  take  out  the 
precious  stones  from  the  bag  and  show  them  to 
her  friends,  the  village  girls. 

“See,”  she  would  say  as  she  held  the  tur- 
quoises up  to  the  light,  “are  they  not  lovely?” 
“Yes,  indeed,  they  are!”  the  girls  would  reply 
and,  with  a longing  look  at  the  rare  stones, 
they  would  say,  “You  have  so  many;  will  you 
not  give  us  a few?” 

“No,  I cannot  give  away  any  because  I have 
not  enough  for  myself,”  the  maiden  would  an- 
swer and,  looking  very  cross,  she  would  grum- 
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ble  and  say,  “I  think  my  uncle  is  a stingy  old 
man.  He  will  not  give  me  another  turquoise 
and  I want  enough  to  have  many  bracelets,  a 
lovely,  long  necklace,  and  rings  for  each  of  my 
fingers.  Oh,  yes,  I must  have  a pair  of  beautiful 
earrings  too!” 

One  day  the  maiden  went  out  to  the  desert 
and  sat  down  under  the  shadow  of  Eagle  Rock. 
This  rock  was  called  Eagle  Rock  because  the  red 
men  had  carved  a huge  eagle  on  the  side  of  it. 
As  she  sat  there,  the  maiden  took  her  blue  tur- 
quoise stones  from  the  big  bag  and  laid  them 
down  in  a long  row  on  the  sands  in  front  of  her. 
As  she  gazed  at  them  she  said,  “I  wonder  how 
I can  get  some  more  of  these  blue  beauties?” 

The  moment  she  spoke  these  words,  she  heard 
a strange  noise  above  her.  Startled,  she  looked 
up.  There  upon  the  side  of  the  rock  was  an 
eagle,  not  a bird  without  life  cut  in  the  gray 
stone,  but  an  immense  live  eagle  with  golden 
wings,  white  breast,  and  huge  bill. 

“I  have  heard  every  word  that  you  said,” 
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shouted  the  Golden  Eagle  in  a shrill  voice. 
“Look  here!”  and  he  dropped  a handsome  tur- 
quoise arrow  at  the  maiden’s  feet. 

“How  beautiful!  How  beautiful!’’  exclaimed 
the  maiden  with  delight  and  she  caught  up 
the  blue  arrow  and  held  it  tightly  in  her  slim 
fingers. 

“Now  look  again,”  the  big  bird  screamed, 
and  this  time  he  dropped  before  the  maiden  an 
arrow  with  a dull  point  made  of  ugly  black 
stone. 

“I  don’t  care  for  this  one.  It  is  not  pretty,” 
the  maiden  said  with  a frown,  and  she  pushed 
away  the  arrow  with  her  long  toes. 

“Pick  it  up!  Pick  it  up!”  commanded  the 
Golden  Eagle  sternly.  “Perhaps  it  will  bring 
you  a gift  of  turquoises,  if  you  can  remember  to 
do  what  I say.” 

“Oh,  yes  indeed,  and  thank  you,”  the  maiden 
replied  eagerly.  “I  can  remember  to  do  as  you 
say  — never  fear,  ’ ’ and  she  picked  up  the  black 
arrow  and  held  it  in  her  hand. 
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“Very  well  then,”  continued  the  Golden 
Eagle;  “on  top  of  the  hill  behind  the  village 
grows  a barrel  cactus.  Buried  under  it  is  a 
jug  filled  with  turquoises.  Dig  it  up,  open  the 
cover  with  the  point  of  the  black  arrow,  and 
take  out  the  stones.” 

“I  can  do  all  that  very  easily,”  replied  the 
maiden,  rising  and  ready  to  start  off  at  once. 

“Listen  a moment  longer,”  said  the  Eagle, 
“and  mind  what  I say!  After  you  have  taken 
the  stones  from  the  jug,  drop  the  turquoise  ar- 
row, which  you  have  in  your  hand  there,  into 
it;  then  bury  the  jug  again  under  the  barrel 
cactus.” 

“I  will  do  just  as  you  say,”  quickly  answered 
the  maiden;  and  in  such  a hurry  was  she  to  be 
off  in  search  of  the  turquoises  that  she  forgot  to 
thank  the  Golden  Eagle  for  his  kindness. 

As  she  ran  across  the  desert  toward  the  hill 
behind  the  village  the  maiden  held  the  blue 
arrow  close  to  her  heart,  but  the  old  stone  arrow 
she  tied  into  a fold  of  her  gray  blanket  out  of 
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sight.  When  the  maiden  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill,  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  barrel  cactus 
which  the  Eagle  had  told  her  about.  And  there 
on  the  ground  beside  the  cactus  was  a spade  all 
ready  for  her  to  use. 

“Now,”  she  said,  1 ‘before  I begin  to  dig  I 
must  put  this  little  blue  arrow  with  the  rest  of 
my  gems,  for  I must  not  lose  it.” 

While  the  maiden  was  talking  she  dropped 
the  turquoise  arrow  into  the  skin  bag  and,  pick- 
ing up  the  spade,  set  to  work.  In  a few  min- 
utes the  spade  struck  something  hard.  Slip- 
ping her  fingers  into  the  soft  earth,  the  maiden 
pulled  up  a large  brown  jug. 

“Open  at  last!”  she  exclaimed  as,  after  some 
prying,  she  lifted  the  cover  of  the  jug  with  the 
point  of  the  black  stone  arrow.  Taking  off  the 
lid  the  maiden  gave  a cry  of  pleasure.  The  jug 
was  full  to  the  top  with  bright  blue  stones  the 
size  of  large  nuts! 

“All  the  girls  of  the  village  will  beg  for  a tur- 
quoise or  two,”  the  maiden  said,  “but  they  shall 
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not  have  a single  one.  I shall  keep  them  all  for 
my  own  dear  self.” 

After  a while  the  maiden  happened  to  think  of 
the  Golden  Eagle. 

‘ ‘Perhaps  I had  better  be  doing  as  the  old  bird 
bade  me,”  said  she.  So  in  a twinkling  she 
opened  her  big  bag  and  taking  out  the  blue 
arrow,  poured  the  sparkling  gems  from  the  jug 
into  the  bag. 

As  the  maiden’s  eyes  rested  upon  the  tur- 
quoise arrow  which  she  had  laid  with  much  care 
near  by,  she  said,  “What  a pity  to  bury  a beau- 
tiful thing  like  that!”  After  gazing  at  it  a little 
while  she  stamped  her  foot,  crying  out  in  anger, 
“I  will  never  bury  that  pretty  blue  arrow.  I 
will  keep  it  and  wear  it  in  my  black,  black 
hair.  I do  not  have  to  obey  the  old  Golden 
Eagle!” 

In  great  haste  the  maiden  seized  the  black 
stone  arrow  lying  at  her  feet  and,  dropping  it 
into  the  big  brown  jug,  buried  them  both  under 
the  barrel  cactus  plant.  LIBRARY 
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“I  have  done  a good  piece  of  work,”  she  cried. 
“Now  I will  take  another  peep  at  my  blue  treas- 
ures.” 

So  saying,  the  maiden  dropped  down  upon 
the  sands  and  opened  the  heavy  bag.  She 
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turned  it  upside  down  and  poured  what  was 
inside  into  her  blanket.  In  alarm  she  gazed  at 
the  sight  before  her.  Instead  of  lovely  blue 
gems,  there  in  her  lap  lay  dozens  of  dull,  black, 
ugly  stones! 
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“That  old  Eagle  has  played  a mean,  mean 
trick  upon  me!”  exclaimed  the  maiden,  wiping 
the  tears  from  her  eyes. 

Scarcely  had  she  spoken,  when  she  was  scared 
half  out  of  her  wits,  for  she  heard  a great  flap- 
ping and  beating  of  wings.  Glancing  up,  she 
saw  the  Golden  Eagle  right  over  her  head.  He 
was  whirling  round  and  round  and  round.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  screaming,  “The  greedy 
maiden  has  lost  her  turquoises  for-ev-er!  for 
ev-er!  for-ev-er!” 
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WHAT  HAPPENED  WHEN  THE  FLOOD 

CAME 

LONG,  long  ago  when  the  earth  was  young, 
there  were  people  upon  it  who  had  great 
power.  One,  Juh-wert-a-mah-jai,  was  most 
powerful.  He  was  said  to  be  the  maker  of  the 
earth;  another  was  Ee-ee-toy,  a mighty  man 
from  the  north;  still  another  was  the  wise  earth 
doctor  who  had  the  world  in  his  keeping. 

Everything  went  well  on  the  earth  for  a 
while,  but  soon  a number  of  queer  children 
were  born.  As  time  went  on  more  and  more 
of  these  strange  children  came  into  being.  The 
earth  doctor  was  alarmed  and  said,  ‘The  earth 
cannot  be  a good  place  filled  with  such  ugly 
little  creatures;  I will  cause  a flood  to  come 
and  destroy  them.” 

When  it  was  known  that  there  was  to  be  a 
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flood,  each  one  tried  to  find  a way  to  save 
himself. 

Ee-ee-toy,  the  stranger  from  the  north,  set  to 
work  to  make  a huge  water  jug  out  of  the  gum 
from  the  stems  of  the  greasewood. 

“I  will  get  inside  the  jug  when  the  waters  be- 
gin to  rise,”  he  cried. 

The  great  maker  of  the  earth,  Juh-wert-a- 
mah-jai  had  a long  stout  staff.  This  he  held 
above  his  head,  shouting,  “When  the  flood 
comes,  I will  get  upon  this  staff  and  float  about 
safely. 

The  birds  and  the  animals  feared  the  high 
waters  and  they  planned  also  to  save  themselves. 

The  happy  little  singing  birds  flapped  their 
wings  and  cried,  “We  are  not  afraid!  We  are 
not  afraid!  The  water  will  never  reach  the  blue 
sky.  We  will  hang  to  the  sky  with  our  bills.” 

Toe-ha-hus,  the  sly  gray  coyote,  said  he  would 
look  out  for  himself  by  getting  into  a cane  tube, 
while  No-el,  the  buzzard,  cried  out  in  a boasting 
voice,  “I  do  not  care  about  the  flood  — not  I — 
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for  I can  cut  a hole  through  the  heaven  and 
enter  there!” 

By  and  by  the  waters  rose  and  began  to  cover 
the  land.  Each  one  saved  himself  as  he  had 
planned. 

In  the  village  there  was  one  powerful  doctor 
left.  This  one  gathered  the  people  together  and 
pointing  to  a large  white  stone  on  the  side  of  the 
highest  mountain  said,  “The  water  will  not  reach 
the  white  stone  on  yonder  mountain  side;  come, 
let  us  go  there.” 

The  people  believed  him  and  camped  just 
above  the  mark,  but  the  water  rose  higher  and 
higher  and  soon  reached  the  white  stone.  Then 
the  people  climbed  farther  up,  but  the  waters 
followed  them.  The  doctor  saw  that  the  water 
would  rise  to  the  very  mountain  top,  so  he 
called  to  the  people  in  a loud  voice,  “Come  near! 
Come  near!” 

As  the  people  came  close  together  he  took  out 
his  doctor’s  stone  — a magic  stone  it  was.  This 
he  placed  in  the  middle  of  his  right  hand  and 
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with  his  left  he  suddenly  struck  the  stone  a 
hard  blow.  In  an  instant  all  the  people  turned 
into  hard  white  stones!  And  there  they  stand 
on  the  mountain  side  to-day. 

Now  Juh-wert-a-mah-jai,  Ee-ee-toy,  and  Toe- 
ha-hus  still  floated  on  the  water;  but  they  did 
not  know  where  they  were. 

All  the  time  the  water  kept  rising  more  and 
more  until  it  touched  the  tail  of  Quo-ta-veech, 
the  woodpecker.  Quo-ta-veech  was  so  cold  that 
he  shook  and  trembled  and  kept  crying  over  and 
over  again,  “Oh,  oh,  oh,  I am  so  cold!  I am  so 
cold!” 

At  last  the  birds  felt  so  sorry  for  the  poor 
Quo-ta-veech  that  they  pulled  out  their  feathers 
and  built  a nest  for  him  high  in  the  blue  sky. 
While  they  were  working  to  build  the  nest  they 
began  to  sing. 

Soon  their  singing  grew  louder,  clearer,  and 
more  beautiful.  Then  a strange  thing  hap- 
pened. The  waters  began  to  lower  a little,  then 
to  lower  more  and  more.  As  the  birds  struck 
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the  last  high  note  of  their  song,  lo!  the  land  ap- 
peared. The  little  birds  had  made  the  waters 
go  down  with  their  joyous  songs. 

When  Juh-wert-a-mah-jai  and  Toe-ha-hus  saw 
! the  land,  they  exclaimed,  “The  flood  is  over!” 
Joyfully  they  stepped  upon  the  ground;  but 
; Ee-ee-toy  had  first  to  build  a little  fire  inside 
the  jug  to  melt  the  seal  on  the  vessel  so  that  he 
; could  get  out. 

What  happened  after  that  will  be  told  in  the 
next  story. 
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WHAT  HAPPENED  AFTER  THE  FLOOD 


rTER  the  great  flood,  Ee-ee-toy,  the  man 


from  the  north,  sat  facing  west;  Juh-wert- 
a-mah-jai,  the  earth-maker,  sat  facing  east;  while 
the  cunning  gray  coyote-man,  Toe-ha-hus,  faced 
south. 

The  earth  was  still  damp  from  the  waters  that 
had  poured  over  it,  and  each  one  of  the  three 
took  a piece  of  wet  earth  in  his  hands  and  made 
dolls  from  it. 

Ee-ee-toy  made  his  dolls  with  great  care. 
They  had  beautiful  bodies  and  fine  faces.  Toe- 
ha-hus  did  not  take  pains  with  his  dolls.  He 
clapped  a little  wet  earth  together  in  the  forms 
of  dolls,  but  he  did  not  make  the  faces  and 
bodies  well.  They  were  very  poor-looking  dolls 
indeed. 

After  a while  Ee-ee-toy  spoke  and  asked,  “Juh- 
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wert-a-mah-jai,  my  brother,  have  you  finished 
making  your  dolls?  Are  you  through  with 
yours,  Toe-ha-hus?” 

At  this  Juh- wert-a-mah-jai  and  Toe-ha-hus 
both  quickly  answered,  “Yes,  we  have  finished.” 

And  the  three  showed  their  dolls.  Then  Ee- 
ee-toy  held  his  dolls  up  and,  smiling,  cried, 
“He!  He!  My  dolls  are  the  best  looking  of  them 
all,”  and  casting  a glance  at  Toe-ha-hus’s  dolls 
he  added,  “Why,  my  brother,  you  have  made 
your  dolls  with  webs  between  their  fingers  and 
toes!” 

As  he  spoke  Ee-ee-toy  suddenly  caught  up 
the  dolls  of  Toe-ha-hus  and  flung  them  far  out 
upon  the  water  and,  behold,  they  turned  into 
ducks  and  beavers.  Then  he  quickly  snatched 
up  the  dolls  of  Juh-wert-a-mah-jai  and  tossed 
them  upon  the  waters  also,  but  they  became 
nothing. 

Juh-wert-a-mah-jai  was  so  angry  when  his 
dolls  were  thrown  away  that  in  his  wrath  he 
began  to  sink  into  the  wet  black  earth.  When 
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Ee-ee-toy  saw  that  Juh-wert-a-mah-jai  was  sink- 
ing lower  and  lower  he  ran  forward  and  tried 
to  hold  him,  but  Juh-wert-a-mah-jai  slipped 
through  his  hands  down  into  the  earth,  leaving 
the  sweat  of  his  body  on  Ee-ee-toy’s  fingers. 
Then  Ee-ee-toy  raised  his  hands  and,  swing- 
ing them  to  and  fro.  scattered  the  moisture 
over  the  earth.  That  is  why  we  have  sickness 
among  us. 

Now  Ee-ee-toy  and  Toe-ha-hus  made  houses 
for  their  dolls  a little  way  distant,  and  Ee-ee- 
toy  divided  his  dolls  into  tribes.  After  a time 
Ee-ee-toy  said  to  Toe-ha-hus,  “Go  and  listen. 
See  if  any  of  the  dolls  are  talking.” 

So  Toe-ha-hus  crept  towards  the  houses  and 
listened.  The  dolls  that  Ee-ee-toy  had  named 
“Apaches”  were  speaking  in  a loud  voice.  Then 
Toe-ha-hus  told  Ee-ee-toy  what  had  happened. 
The  wise  one  shook  his  head  saying,  “I  did  not 
intend  that  the  Apaches  should  talk  first;  but, 
since  they  have  done  so,  I will  give  them  great 
strength.” 
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This  explains  why  the  Apaches  are  so  power- 
ful and  such  great  warriors. 

After  a time  all  the  doll  people  began  to  talk 
with  one  another  and  play  merrily  together. 
In  their  play  they  sometimes  kicked  each  other 
just  as  the  Mariposas  do  in  their  sport.  But 
the  Apaches  did  not  like  to  be  kicked  even  in 
fun.  They  got  angry  and  shouted  in  high  shrill 
voices,  “Hin!  hin!  we  will  not  stay  here  longer! 
We  will  go  and  camp  in  the  mountains  and  make 
our  home  there.”  And  they  did. 

Some  of  the  other  people  went  and  dwelt  be- 
side the  river  called  the  Gila;  others  lived  in  the 
valleys  between  the  high  mountains  and  there 
they  built  va-hah-kees , or  houses,  from  adobe 
and  stone. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  beginning  of  the  world 
as  told  by  the  people  of  the  Pima  tribe. 
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HOW  OLD  TURTLE  MET  THE  DEER  IN 
BATTLE 

ONE  day  Gray  Coyote  stole  into  the  feed- 
ing grounds  of  the  deer.  The  deer  were 
angry  when  they  saw  him.  Full  well  they  knew 
that  the  sly  gray-face  would  steal  a fawn  if  he 
had  the  chance. 

“Let  us  make  war  on  the  mischief-maker  and 
destroy  him,”  said  they,  “that  he  may  trouble 
us  no  more.” 

When  Gray  Coyote  heard  that  the  deer  were 
coming  to  wage  war  against  him,  he  went  to 
seek  the  help  of  wise  Old  Turtle. 

“Will  you  not  help  me,  my  brother?”  he  said 
to  the  turtle.  “I  cannot  fight  the  deer  all  alone.” 
Old  Turtle  was  sunning  himself  on  a mossy 
log  beside  a pond.  Flapping  one  foot  in  the 
water  he  replied,  “Many  times  have  I seen  the 
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deer  in  battle.  Well  do  I know  their  manner 
of  making  war.  Well  do  I know  how  to  fight 
them.  Fear  not,  my  brother;  I will  help  you.” 

So  Old  Turtle  and  Gray  Coyote  went  along 
together  until  they  came  to  a broad  open  space. 

“Let  us  stand  here,”  Old  Turtle  said,  “and 
wait  for  the  foe.” 

After  a time  there  was  the  sound  of  many 
hoofs  running  over  the  hard  earth.  Finally  a 
troop  of  swift  deer  trotted  into  the  open.  At 
once  Old  Turtle  shouted  to  them  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  “Ho  there!  Know  that  I am  the 
friend  of  Gray  Coyote.  Whoever  fights  him 
must  fight  me  first,  alone.” 

“What?  What?  What  does  the  old  fellow 
say?”  cried  the  deer. 

“I  say,”  Old  Turtle  called  back,  “that  this 
battle  must  be  decided  by  single  combat.  Send 
forth  a warrior  from  among  you  to  fight  with 
me.” 

“Ho,  ho!”  cried  the  deer  in  scorn.  “We  will 
do  that.  You  cannot  fight  — not  you!” 
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Soon  a strong,  handsome  stag  came  bounding 
forward.  Stopping  in  front  of  Old  Turtle  he 
said,  “I  am  sorry  my  friend,  but  I must  stamp 
off  your  head.” 

So  saying  the  stag  raised  his  hoof  high  in  the 
air.  As  he  brought  his  slender  leg  down,  cun- 
ning Old  Turtle  drew  his  head  suddenly  under 
his  shell.  The  stag’s  foot  struck  the  hard  back 
of  the  turtle  with  terrific  force. 

“Oh,  oh,”  moaned  the  handsome  young  deer, 
“I  have  hurt  my  leg,”  and  he  returned  with  a 
limp  to  the  herd. 

Again  another  warrior  came  forth  to  do  battle 
with  Old  Turtle.  This  one  broke  a leg.  Still 
another  and  another  came.  These  met  the  same 
fate.  At  last  the  entire  herd  was  crippled. 
With  stiff  legs,  lame  legs,  and  broken  legs  they 
all  hobbled  away. 

“Ho,  ho!  the  enemy  is  defeated,”  criea  Old 
Turtle  in  glee.  “Now  it  is  time  to  feast  and 
rejoice!  Follow  me,  my  brother,  and  I will  show 
you  where  the  ground  squirrels  live.” 
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At  once  Old  Turtle  began  to  crawl  along  under 
some  low  thorn  bushes. 

Gray  Coyote  smacked  his  lips.  He  was  very 
fond  of  squirrels.  He  thought,  “I  will  run  ahead 
of  Old  Turtle  and  get  the  ground  squirrels  for 
myself.”  Without  looking  where  he  was  going 
he  made  a dive  under  the  bushes  after  the  turtle. 
At  once  the  thorns  began  to  stick  and  tear  him. 
Then  Gray  Coyote  cried  to  Old  Turtle,  “Ow! 
I am  cut  to  pieces.  Tell  me  where  the  squirrels 
dwell,  and  I will  go  another  way  to  seek  them.” 

“There  is  no  other  way  that  leads  to  the  home 
of  the  ground  squirrels,”  replied  Old  Turtle. 
“If  you  cannot  follow,  my  brother,  you  will  have 
to  go  without  a feast.  I have  fought  your  bat- 
tle for  you,  but  you  must  get  through  the  thorns 
by  yourself.” 

Thus  speaking,  Old  Turtle  crawled  away, 
away.  Left  behind  was  a sad  and  disappointed 
coyote.  He  stood  with  his  gray  head  bent  low 
and  his  bushy  tail  between  his  legs,  gazing 
mournfully  after  the  turtle. 
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LONG  HAIR,  LITTLE  BROTHER,  AND 
BLACK  BEAR 

WHEN  the  summer  came,  Long  Hair,  the 
Indian  maiden,  and  her  little  brother 
went  to  visit  their  old  grandmother,  who  lived 
in  a lonely  wigwam  at  the  edge  of  the  desert. 

One  day  the  old  grandmother  said,  “Grand- 
children, I am  going  to  the  mountain  pool  to 
fish.  I shall  be  gone  all  day.  When  you  are 
hungry  you  will  find  corn  cakes  and  cactus 
honey  in  the  big  red  pot  by  the  fireplace.” 

So  saying,  the  grandmother  went  off,  leaving 
the  children  to  look  after  themselves.  When 
the  sun  stood  high  over  the  wigwam  Little 
Brother  said,  “Big  sister,  the  corn  cakes  and 
honey  will  taste  very  good!  Let  us  eat  them 
now.” 

“Indeed  we  will  eat  them  now  if  you  are 
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hungry,  Little  Brother,”  replied  Long  Hair,  and 
she  took  off  the  lid  of  the  big  red  pot  and  took 
out  some  cakes  that  were  spread  thick  with 
cactus  honey.  Then  she  added,  “Now  let  us 
sit  down  on  the  mat  and  eat  as  long  as  we 
want  to.” 

The  two  children  squatted  happily  down  upon 
the  big  round  grass  mat  that  covered  the  middle 
of  the  dirt  floor. 

All  of  a sudden  Little  Brother,  with  a smack 
of  his  red  lips,  said,  “I  like  this  honey.” 

“I  do,  too,”  cried  somebody  in  a great  loud 
gruff  voice.  “Give  me  some.  Give  me  some  — 
quick!” 

Surprised,  the  brother  and  sister  looked  up. 
There  in  front  of  the  wigwam  door  stood  a 
huge  black  bear! 

“Yes,  I will  give  you  some  meal  cakes  and 
honey,”  quickly  answered  Long  Hair,  “and  then 
you  must  go  away.”  As  she  spoke  the  maiden 
threw  two  or  three  large  cakes  to  the  big 
beggar. 
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Snatching  up  the  cakes,  Black  Bear  ate  them 
in  a hurry  and  again  he  cried,  “I  want  some 
more!  I want  some  more!  I want  some  more!” 

“I  cannot  give  you  any  more,”  Long  Hair 
answered  quite  sharply  this  time.  “You  must 
go  away.” 

“Woo-woo!”  roared  the  bear  in  a frightful 
big  voice,  “Woo!  give  me  more  or  I will  cover 
you  up  with  dirt.  I will  bury  you  in  sand, 
I will!”  and,  beginning  to  stamp  upon  the 
ground,  the  bear  tossed  up  great  clouds  of  white 
dust  through  the  wigwam  door. 

Long  Hair  was  frightened  and  quickly  she 
seized  the  hand  of  Little  Brother,  saying  in  a 
whisper,  “Old  Black  Bear  is  very  angry;  we  must 
run  away!” 

Rushing  out  of  the  back  of  the  wigwam,  the 
children  hid  themselves  behind  some  thick 
bushes  that  stood  a little  way  off. 

By  and  by  Little  Brother  crept  closer  and 
closer  to  Long  Hair  and  asked  softly,  “What 
do  you  think  Black  Bear  is  doing  now?” 
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“I  do  not  know,  Little  Brother,”  answered 
Long  Hair,  “but  perhaps  I can  peep  through 
the  bushes  and  get  a look  at  him,”  and,  push- 
ing aside  the  bushes  with  her  fingers,  Long  Hair 
peered  through  the  opening. 

Soon  out  from  the  wigwam  door  came  Black 
Bear,  walking  proudly  on  his  hind  legs.  In  his 
huge  forepaws  he  carried  the  big  red  pot. 

“He,  he!  Ho,  ho!” 

It  was  an  ugly  laugh  and  roar  that  the  bear 
gave  as  he  marched  off. 

“We  will  let  Black  Bear  go  a little  way  and 
then  we  will  follow,”  Long  Hair  said  to  Little 
Brother.  “I  mean  to  get  grandmother’s  pot 
back  if  I can.” 

After  waiting  a short  time  the  two  children 
crept  from  their  dark  hiding  place. 

“Wait  for  me  at  the  door  of  the  wigwam, 
Little  Brother,”  said  Long  Hair.  “I  want  to 
go  inside  for  a moment.” 

Soon  after  this,  Long  Hair  came  from  the 
wigwam  carrying  a small  clay  vessel  in  her  hand. 


IN  HIS  FOREPAWS  HE  CARRIED  THE  BIG  POT. 
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Little  Brother  asked,  “What  have  you  there, 
big  sister?” 

“Look  and  see  for  yourself!”  Long  Hair  an- 
swered  and  she  pushed  the  kettle  right  under 
the  eyes  of  the  little  boy. 

Peeping  in,  Little  Brother  exclaimed,  “Hot 
red  coals,  big  sister!  Where  did  you  get  them? 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them?” 

“I  took  them  out  of  the  fireplace,”  answered 
the  sister,  “and  you  shall  see  very  soon  what  I 
am  going  to  do  with  them.” 

Now  Black  Bear  had  left  long  foot  tracks  in 
the  earth  behind  him;  and,  looking  at  them 
closely,  Long  Hair  said,  “Come,  Little  Brother, 
let  us  follow  the  Black  Bear’s  tracks  and  perhaps 
we  shall  find  where  he  is  hiding  grandmother’s 
red  pot.” 

On  and  on  and  on  went  Long  Hair  and  Little 
Brother,  always  walking  in  the  Big  Bear’s 
tracks.  At  last  they  came  to  a place  in  the 
desert  where  there  were  many  large  gray  rocks. 
High  on  the  top  of  one  of  these  rocks  was  Black 
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Bear.  He  sat  with  his  back  to  the  children 
and  in  front  of  him  stood  the  big  red  pot. 

“See,  sister,  the  old  thief  is  eating  up  all 
grandmother’s  nice  cakes,”  cried  Little  Brother. 


“the  old  thief  is  eating  up  all  grandmother’s  cakes.” 

Sure  enough,  Black  Bear  was  crushing  the 
cakes  in  his  paws.  He  pushed  the  bits  of  broken 
cake  into  his  big  open  mouth  as  fast  as  ever 
he  could  cram  them  in. 

“Little  Brother,”  whispered  Long  Hair,  “run 
and  gather  a lot  of  greasewood  twigs  and  bring 
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them  to  me  as  quickly  as  you  can.  I will  wait 
for  you  at  the  foot  of  the  big  rock  where  the 
Bear  sits.  He  will  not  see  us,”  she  continued, 
“for  his  back  is  turned  toward  us.” 

In  a very  short  time  Little  Brother  came  run- 
ning back,  bringing  Long  Hair  a load  of  grease- 
wood  sticks. 

“Put  them  right  there,”  said  Long  Hair  in  a 
low  voice,  and  she  pointed  to  a spot  that  was 
low  down  on  the  rock  and  covered  with  tall  dry 
grasses. 

As  Little  Brother  laid  the  brown  twigs  where 
he  was  told,  Long  Hair  took  the  hot  coals  from 
the  clay  vessel  and  dropped  them  among  the 
long  nodding  grasses. 

“Quick!  we  must  hide!”  Long  Hair  said  to 
her  brother.  “In  a few  minutes  Black  Bear 
will  come  tearing  down  from  his  high  seat.  He 
must  not  see  us  here.” 

Creeping  away,  the  brother  and  sister  hid 
themselves  from  view  behind  another  big  rock 
near  by. 
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Now  and  then  Long  Hair’s  head  bobbed  up 
over  the  top  of  the  rock  where  she  and  Little 
Brother  were  hiding. 

“I  am  looking  to  see  if  the  fire  has  started,” 
she  said. 

In  a few  minutes  Long  Hair  pressed  the  hand 
of  her  brother,  saying,  “The  smoke  is  curling 
up!  Big  Bear  is  breathing  hard!  Now  he  is 
snuffing  the  air,  Little  Brother.” 

In  a little  while  Long  Hair  saw,  to  her  de- 
light, a great  flame  of  red,  red  fire  shoot  up 
the  side  of  the  high  rock.  With  a hiss  and  a 
crackling  sound  it  leaped  upward. 

The  ugly  old  bear  was  so  afraid  that  he  fell 
forward  over  the  side  of  the  rock.  Over  and 
over  and  over  he  rolled,  down  to  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  big  gray  rock.  The  fire  was  at  his 
back,  but  the  Black  Bear  thought  it  was  fol- 
lowing him.  In  his  fright  he  screamed,  “It  is 
a wicked  spirit!  It  is  a wicked  spirit!  I must 
get  away  from  the  glare  of  his  terrible  eyes!” 

When  the  brother  and  sister  stole  from  be- 
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hind  their  hiding  place  Black  Bear  had  strug- 
gled to  his  feet.  He  was  moving  off  towards 
the  mountains  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry 
him. 

“Well,”  said  Long  Hair,  “now  that  Black 
Bear  has  gone,  let  us  see  if  we  can  find  grand- 
mother’s red  pot.” 

By  this  time  the  twigs  had  burned  up  and 
the  fire  was  dying.  The  children  began  to  climb 
up  the  side  of  the  high  rock  and  when  they 
reached  the  top  they  found  it  flat  and  smooth; 
and  there,  just  where  the  Bear  had  set  it,  stood 
the  grandmother’s  big  pot. 

“See,  sister,  it  is  all  black  and  dirty,”  Little 
Brother  said  as  he  held  the  vessel  up. 

“Yes,  that  is  from  smoke,”  replied  Long 
Hair.  “It  will  soon  wash  off.  Now  we  must 
hurry  back  and  tell  grandmother  how  we  scared 
Black  Bear.” 
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THE  MOON  MAN’S  SMILE 

THE  little  Indian  boy,  Mouso,  used  to 
stand  before  his  father’s  lodge  at  night, 
watching  for  the  moon  to  rise.  When  he  saw 
the  soft  light  coming  over  the  top  of  the  hill  he 
would  shout  with  all  his  might,  “See,  see!  the 
Moon  Man  has  come  out  to-night!” 

Sometimes  the  Moon  Man  did  not  show  his 
face  at  all.  Then  the  boy  would  fall  to  won- 
dering, “Where  is  that  Moon  Man  now? 
Why  does  he  not  shine  out  every  night?” 
These  are  the  questions  Mouso  would  ask. 
Then  he  would  fall  to  wondering  again. 

There  came  a night  when  a rough  wind  blew 
at  high  speed  over  the  earth.  As  usual  Mouso 
was  standing  outside  the  lodge.  As  usual  he 
looked  at  the  heavens,  searching  for  the  Moon 

Man.  No  familiar  light  appeared.  Disap- 
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pointed,  Mouso  spoke  aloud.  This  is  what  he 
said,  “How  I wish  I could  go  up  to  the  Moon 
Land!  There  I would  see  the  Moon  Man, 


“where  is  that  moon  man  now?” 


himself.  I would  ask  him  what  I want  so 
much  to  know.” 

Just  as  Mouso  finished  speaking  a sudden 
blast  of  wind  cut  his  face.  The  next  minute 
he  heard  a voice  screaming,  “Ho  there,  boy! 
you  want  to  go  to  the  Moon  Land,  do  you? 
Well.  I will  take  you.” 
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Surprised,  Mouso  turned  and  saw,  flying 
toward  him,  a bald-headed  eagle  with  huge 
wings.  Mouso  was  astonished!  He  stood  still 
without  saying  a word.  With  quick  loud  flap- 
pings of  his  big  wings,  the  Eagle  lighted  upon 
the  ground.  In  his  shrill  voice  again  he  cried, 
“Come  boy,  if  you  want  to  go  to  the  Moon 
Land,  do  as  I tell  you.” 

“Very  well,”  answered  Mouso,  “what  shall  I 
do?” 

“Climb  upon  my  back  and  hold  tightly  to  my 
thick  feathers,”  commanded  the  Eagle. 

It  did  not  take  Mouso  long  to  do  as  he  was 
told. 

“Now  we  are  off!”  the  Eagle  cried.  “It  is 
only  a short  journey  to  the  Moon  Land.” 

Like  a whirlwind  away  they  flew,  high  over 
dark  forests  and  swiftly  flowing  rivers.  Finally 
they  bumped  into  a glittering  yellow  wall,  made 
of  topaz  stones. 

“This  is  the  Moon  country!”  exclaimed  the 
Eagle,  and  he  swept  over  the  sparkling  wall. 
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‘ ‘Slide  off  my  back,  boy,”  he  ordered. 

At  once  Mouso  let  go  of  the  Eagle’s  long 
feathers  and  dropped  to  the  ground.  He  landed 
among  some  tall  swaying  cornstalks.  Mean- 
while the  Eagle  was  flying  ahead,  shouting  over 
his  shoulder,  “I  will  come  back  for  you.  I will 
come  back  for  you.” 

Mouso  pushed  aside  the  cornstalks  and 
peeked  through  them.  In  front  of  him  was  a 
field  in  which  many  bean  plants  were  growing. 
Standing  among  the  vines  was  a tall  old  squaw, 
clad  in  a blanket  of  dull  yellow  color.  She 
was  picking  beans  with  nimble  fingers.  They 
fell  into  a basket  which  the  old  woman  held 
on  her  arm.  When  the  Moon  Squaw  spied 
Mouso  she  looked  amazed.  A half  dozen  steps 
brought  her  to  the  side  of  the  little  boy. 

“What  are  you  doing  here,  boy?”  she  asked 
sharply.  “Where  did  you  come  from?” 

“I  came  from  the  Earth,”  Mouso  answered 
politely.  “I  want  to  see  the  Moon  Man.” 

“I  have  charge  of  this  field,”  said  the  old 
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woman,  glaring  fiercely  at  the  little  boy.  “I 
don’t  allow  any  Earth  children  here.  You  will 
have  to  go  back  at  once  to  the  place  you  came 
from.  As  for  the  Moon  Man,”  the  Moon 
Squaw  continued,  “you  cannot  see  him.  He  is 
busy  with  his  nightly  duties.” 

“I  cannot  go  back  home  until  the  Eagle  re- 
turns for  me,”  Mouso  answered  quickly. 

“Oh,  was  it  that  shrieking  bird  who  brought 
you  here?”  cried  the  Moon  Squaw  with  a look 
of  scorn. 

Then  glancing  at  the  field  of  beans  which 
stretched  beyond,  she  added,  “To-night  I have 
three  rows  of  beans  to  pick.  When  I have  fin- 
ished picking  them,  if  that  bold  bird  has  come 
back  for  you,  well  and  good.  If  not,  I shall  toss 
you  over  to  the  Earth  Land.” 

“Without  a doubt  the  Eagle  will  soon  be 
here,”  replied  Mouso,  not  showing  the  least 
sign  of  fear. 

The  boy  watched  the  Moon  Squaw  with  at- 
tention as  she  began  to  pick  the  beans.  How 
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quickly  she  snapped  the  pods  from  the  vines! 
When  she  had  finished  picking  the  first  row, 
she  glanced  at  Mouso,  asking  in  a gruff  voice, 
‘ ‘Where  is  that  bald-headed  Eagle,  Earth 
boy?” 

Mouso  did  not  speak  for  a moment,  then  he 
answered  in  a firm,  clear  tone  of  voice,  “I  do 
not  worry  about  the  Eagle’s  return.  He  will 
arrive  long  before  you  get  through  with  your 
work. 

“Don’t  be  too  sure  about  that,”  replied  the 
Moon  Squaw,  at  the  same  time  making  an 
ugly  face  at  Mouso. 

“She  has  magic  fingers!”  Mouso  exclaimed  as 
he  saw  how  the  pods  seemed  to  drop  from  the 
vines  with  just  a touch  of  the  Moon  Squaw’s 
fingers. 

Hastily  the  Moon  Squaw  picked  all  the  beans 
in  the  second  row.  Then  shaking  her  long  fin- 
ger at  Mouso,  she  said,  “How  now,  Earth  boy? 
Bald-Head  had  better  hurry  this  way.” 

“I’m  not  afraid  of  you,”  bravely  declared 
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Mouso.  “I  tell  you,  I shall  go  home  with  the 
Eagle.” 

Although  he  would  not  show  distress,  Mouso 
was  troubled.  He  glanced  in  every  direction. 
There  was  not  a living  thing  to  be  seen  in  the 
sky.  In  a short  time  — a very  short  time  it 
seemed  to  Mouso  — the  Moon  Squaw  finished 
the  picking  of  the  third  row.  Suddenly  she 
gave  a glance  toward  the  boy  and  burst  into 
peals  of  laughter. 

“Ha,  ha!  poor  little  Earth  boy,”  said  she  in  a 
mocking  tone. 

The  next  instant  Mouso  was  startled.  The 
Moon  Squaw  was  approaching.  She  caught 
the  boy  roughly  by  the  arm.  She  dragged  him 
to  the  moon’s  brim  quicker  than  one  could 
wink.  Seizing  his  blanket  with  her  strong  right 
hand,  the  old  woman  lifted  Mouso.  She  held 
him  high  over  the  topaz  wall. 

“Now,”  she  said,  nodding  her  head  in  a de- 
cided way,  “I  am  going  to  count.  When  I say 
‘Three,’  down  you  go!” 
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And  she  did  count.  First  she  counted, 
“One!” 

“Don’t  you  know  that  the  earth  is  a great 
distance  away?”  asked  Mouso  in  much  alarm. 
“I  shall  be  dashed  to  pieces  if  you  throw  me  so 
far.” 

“Very  likely  you  will  be,”  replied  the  Moon 
Squaw  in  a severe  manner,  “but  I can’t  help 
that.” 

And  she  stretched  out  her  arm  still  farther 
over  the  topaz  wall.  Again  she  began  to  count. 
This  time  she  counted,  “Two!” 

Greatly  frightened  at  this,  Mouso  shouted 
as  loudly  as  he  could,  “Moon  Man!  help, 
help!” 

Before  the  Moon  Squaw  could  open  her  lips 
to  say  “Three,”  a pleasant  voice  commanded, 
“Moon  Squaw,  bring  that  little  boy  here!” 

In  a second  of  time  Mouso  found  himself 
standing  before  an  old,  old  man.  The  old 
man  had  long  white  hair  and  red  cheeks.  His 
bright  eyes  winked  and  twinkled  merrily.  First 
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he  glanced  kindly  at  Mouso,  then  turning  to 
the  old  Moon  Squaw,  who  was  standing  near, 
he  said,  “I  will  care  for  this  child.  Go  on  with 
your  work,  Moon  Squaw!” 


MOUSO  FOUND  HIMSELF  STANDING  BEFORE  AN  OLD,  OLD  MAN. 

With  an  angry  look  the  old  woman  squatted 
on  the  ground.  Quickly  she  set  to  work  sorting 
the  beans.  The  large  ones  were  heaped  into  a 
pile  by  themselves. 

Speaking  to  Mouso,  the  gentle  old  man 
asked,  1 ‘Little  boy,  what  do  you  want?” 
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“I  want  to  see  the  Moon  Man.  I want  very 
much  to  talk  to  him,”  Mouso  replied,  speaking 
boldly. 

“I  am  he,”  said  the  old  man,  smiling. 

And  as  he  smiled,  lo!  a lovely  yellow  light 
shone  from  the  Moon  Man’s  face.  It  was  a 
full  light;  it  colored  all  the  heavens. 

“So  you  are  the  Moon  Man!”  Mouso  said, 
looking  amazed. 

“Yes,  I happen  to  be  that  very  person,”  re- 
plied the  Moon  Man  with  an  amused  look. 

“O  kind  Moon  Man,”  burst  out  Mouso, 
“tell  me,  do  tell  me,  why  do  you  not  shine  out 
every  night  in  the  sky?” 

In  soft  low  tones  the  Moon  Man  made  reply, 
“That  is  an  easy  question  to  answer.  Do  you 
see  that  glittering  tower  yonder?” 

And  the  Moon  Man  pointed  to  a high  tower 
made  of  shining  topaz  stones.  It  stood  near 
the  wall  at  the  moon’s  rim. 

“Yes,  I see  it  plainly,”  replied  Mouso. 

“Every  night,”  continued  the  Moon  Man,  “I 
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climb  to  the  top  of  that  tower.  I look  above 
and  below  me.” 

“Do  you?”  asked  the  Indian  boy  eagerly. 
“What  do  you  see,  Moon  Man?” 

“Sometimes  I see  a sad,  sad  sight,”  the  Moon 
Man  answered,  with  a mournful  shake  of  his 
head.  “I  see  the  Earth  children  far,  far  below. 
There  they  are,  quarreling  and  slaying  one  an- 
other. I cannot  bear  to  look  upon  them  so!” 

Saying  this  the  Moon  Man  frowned  and 
looked  very  stern.  He  added  shortly,  “So  I 
clap  my  hands  over  my  face  and  leave  the  world 
in  darkness!” 

For  a little  time  there  was  silence.  At  last 
Mouso  asked,  “Moon  Man,  aren’t  the  Earth 
children  ever  good?” 

“Yes,  yes  indeed,  they  are,”  the  Moon  Man 
made  haste  to  reply,  “that  is  the  best  part  of 
the  story.” 

And  he  smiled  again,  the  Moon  Man’s  pleas- 
ant smile.  Once  again  rays  of  lovely  light 
shone  from  his  face. 
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“There  are  other  nights,”  the  kind  old  man 
went  on  to  say,  “when  watching  from  my  tower, 
I peer  below.  And  oh,  joy!  I behold  a glori- 
ous sight.  The  Earth  children  are  singing, 
laughing,  and  making  merry.  Kind  and  lov- 
ing they  are  one  to  another.” 

“What  do  you  do  then,  Moon  Man?”  inter- 
rupted Mouso,  anxious  to  hear  the  rest  of  the 
tale. 

“He  smiles,  the  Moon  Man  smiles /” 

It  was  the  Moon  Squaw  talking.  Very  loud 
and  fast  she  talked  too.  The  Moon  Man  could 
not  get  in  a word. 

“And  his  smile  is  so  broad,  so  bright,”  the 
Moon  Squaw  almost  shouted  as  she  said  this, 
“that  it  reaches  away  down  to  earth!  Yes,  it 
does,  ho!” 

“May  I see  the  Moon  Man’s  smile?”  asked 
Mouso. 

“If  you  ever  get  home  alive,”  replied  the 
old  woman,  “look  toward  the  hill  top.  You 
will  see  it  there,  if  you  look  long  enough  — 
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that  is,  perhaps  you  will,”  she  added  with  a 
jeer. 

There  was  no  time  to  say  more.  Big  wings 
were  cutting  the  air.  Down  whirled  the  Eagle 
to  the  ground. 

“He,  ho,  boy!”  bawled  the  Eagle,  “if  you 
want  to  go  home,  get  upon  my  back.” 

“You  saucy  wind  blower!”  the  Moon  Squaw 
exclaimed,  doubling  up  her  fists  and  rushing 
toward  the  Eagle  with  the  hope  of  giving  him 
a knock,  “how  dare  you  bring  Earth  chil- 
dren   ” 

The  Moon  Squaw  did  not  have  a chance  to 
finish  her  sentence.  She  did  not  strike  the 
Eagle  either.  In  an  instant  the  big  bird  opened 
his  great  wings  wide.  Swift  as  an  arrow’s  flash, 
he  closed  them.  Such  a blast  of  wind  arose  that 
it  pulled  the  Moon  Squaw  right  off  her  feet. 
Astonished,  she  lay  flat  upon  the  ground. 

“Now  boy,”  the  Eagle  said,  “let  us  get  away 
from  here  in  a hurry  before  that  old  creature 
begins  to  chatter.” 
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Waving  a hand  in  farewell  to  the  Moon  Man, 
Mouso  jumped  in  great  haste  to  his  perch  on  the 
Eagle’s  feathers.  At  first  how  the  wind  roared 
and  whistled  as  the  Eagle  flew  down!  But  upon 
approaching  the  earth  it  began  to  blow  gently, 
more  gently.  Then,  strange  to  say,  the  big 
Eagle  lost  his  strength.  His  wings  dragged  and 
drooped.  The  poor  bird  was  quite  out  of  breath 
when  he  lighted  in  front  of  Mouso’s  home.  He 
raised  a weak  wing  and  pushed  the  boy  from 
his  back.  Then  almost  without  sound  or  mo- 
tion he  disappeared  into  the  night.  And  where 
was  the  wind?  Dying  down,  it  too  sank  to 
rest. 

After  the  Eagle  had  gone,  the  first  thing 
Mouso  did  was  to  spring  from  the  ground  where 
he  had  been  left.  He  looked  toward  the  hill. 
Only  black  night  was  there!  But  Mouso  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  same  spot.  All  of  a 
sudden  he  gave  a glad  shout.  Slowly  covering 
the  field,  the  forest,  and  the  hill  beyond,  were 
beautiful  beams  of  golden  light. 
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“Surely,  that  is  the  Moon  Man’s  smile!”  ex- 
claimed Mouso,  in  delight. 

Long  through  the  night  the  boy  stood  gazing, 
gazing  in  wonder  at  the  beauty  of  the  Moon 
Man’s  smile. 


WITH  A LEAP  HE  LANDED  IN  THE  SKY  LAND. 
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WHY  THE  GRAY  MOLE  IS  BLIND 

IN  the  quiet  dim  forest  stood  an  Indian 
Hunter.  He  was  peering  into  the  tall  hick- 
ory tree  to  get  a look  at  Adujumo,  the  little 
brown  squirrel,  hiding  there. 

“Ho.  ho!  Do  you  think  you  can  hide  from 
me,  my  brother?”  cried  the  Hunter,  and  eagerly 
he  began  to  climb  the  tree  after  Adujumo. 

The  lively  Adujumo  was  frightened.  Away 
he  hurried  to  the  very  topmost  branch  of  the 
high  green  hickory  tree.  With  a bold  leap  he 
landed  head  first  in  the  highway  of  the  blue 
Sky  Land. 

“Adujumo,  you  shall  not  escape  me  like 
that,”  the  Hunter  exclaimed  and,  following, 
he  too  sprang  safely  into  the  Sky  Land 
above. 

The  Hunter  looked  up  and  down  the  broad 
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highway  for  Adujumo.  Not  even  a sight  of  the 
squirrel’s  red,  bushy  tail  did  he  get. 

‘‘Well,”  said  he,  with  a frown,  “I  shall  have 
to  give  up  the  hunt  to-day,  but  I will  set  my 
snare  here.  Perhaps  I shall  catch  my  brother 
that  way.” 

So  the  Hunter  placed  his  trap  in  the  middle 
of  the  wide  road  and  set  it  with  great  care. 
Then  he  returned  to  the  forest  on  the  Earth 
below. 

The  next  morning  the  red  Sun  God  awoke 
early.  At  high  speed  he  darted  down  the  long 
highway  of  the  Sky  Land.  In  such  a hurry  was 
he  that  he  gave  not  a glance  before  him.  He 
did  not  see  the  Hunter’s  trap  in  his  way.  Sud- 
denly his  right  foot  was  caught  fast.  Of  course 
the  Sun  God  meant  to  get  out  of  the  trap  in  a 
hurry.  He  gave  a mighty  pull.  It  was  of  no 
use;  he  was  still  held  tight.  What  could  he  do? 
At  last  he  said,  “I  will  rest  here  until  night  falls, 
then  the  Moon  Squaw  will  come  along  and  help 
me  out  of  this  fix.” 
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So  the  Sun  God  laid  his  big  body  flat  down 
upon  the  white  sands  of  the  road  bed  and  soon 
was  fast  asleep. 

That  same  morning  the  Hunter  went  forth 
to  hunt  in  the  forest.  Not  a thing  could  he 
see  — darkness  was  all  around  him  — not  a ray 
of  light  anywhere. 

“Ah,”  said  the  Hunter  with  a glance  toward 
the  Sky  Land,  “it  must  be  that  the  Sun  is  caught 
in  my  snare  up  there.  I will  send  some  one  to 
free  him.” 

Then  the  Hunter  called  for  the  nimble  Rab- 
bit, and  the  Rabbit  came  on  the  run. 

“Go  to  the  Sky  Land  above,  my  friend,”  the 
Hunter  commanded.  “There  the  Sun  God  is 
fast  in  my  snare.  Set  him  free.” 

“Yes,  yes;  that  I will  do,”  the  Rabbit 
called  back  in  a cheerful  voice.  And  he  ran 
up  the  tree  and  gaily  jumped  into  the  Sky 
Country. 

When  the  Rabbit  saw  the  beautiful  Sun  God 
lying  there  in  the  roadway  with  his  shining 
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foot  in  the  snare,  he  cried,  “I  will  soon  have 
you  out  of  this,  my  friend!” 

He  set  to  work  to  bite  in  two  the  stout  strings 
of  the  trap.  As  he  worked  away,  one  of  his 
paws  touched  the  body  of  the  Sun  God.  It  was 
red  with  heat.  Ah!  ah!  there  was  a flash,  a 
flame!  The  next  instant  the  Rabbit  had  dis- 
appeared, and  only  a little  mound  of  gray  ashes 
marked  the  spot  where  he  had  stood  a moment 
before. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  morning  now.  Still 
there  was  darkness  in  the  silent  forest. 

Said  the  Hunter  in  a fret,  “The  Sun  God  is 
not  loose  yet.  I must  send  one  stronger  and 
more  powerful  than  the  Rabbit  to  set  him  free.” 
This  time  he  called  on  the  big  Bear.  With 
pleasure  the  Bear  started  to  do  as  the  Hunter 
bade  him.  As  he  stood  before  the  sleeping  fig- 
ure, the  Bear  said  to  himself,  “I  will  take  this 
huge  bright  fellow  in  my  paws  and  pull  him 
out  of  the  trap.  That  will  not  be  hard  for  me 
to  do!” 
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While  speaking,  the  big  Bear  put  his  fore 
paws  around  the  Sun  God  to  lift  him  out  of  the 
snare.  Again  there  was  a sudden  flash  and  a 
flame.  In  an  instant  the  Bear  disappeared!  A 
moment  later,  on  the  very  spot  where  he  had 
stood,  a great  mound  of  ashes  was  piled  up. 

Now  high  noon  had  come.  Black,  black  was 
the  forest  still.  The  Hunter  could  not  see  one 
step  before  him  and  he  was  cross.  In  anger  he 
called  for  the  little  gray  Mole.  “The  Sun  God 
is  in  a snare.  See  if  you  can  free  him,”  he  said, 
“and  be  in  a hurry  about  it.” 

The  little  gray  Mole  crawled  slowly  to  the  top 
of  the  hickory  tree.  From  there  he  pushed  his 
way  up  through  the  black  earth  of  the  Sky 
Land.  At  last  his  paws  touched  the  strings  of 
the  trap.  With  patience  he  began  to  gnaw  away 
at  the  strings  and  by  and  by  they  broke  in  two. 

“Now,”  cried  the  little  Mole,  well  pleased 
with  his  work,  “the  Sun  God  is  free.  My 
brother,  the  mighty  Hunter,  will  be  no  longer 
angry.” 
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Just  then  the  Mole  happened  to  think  that 
he  would  like  to  take  a peep  at  the  beautiful  Sun 
God.  So  all  of  a sudden  he  popped  right  up 
through  the  ground.  The  light  from  the  rosy 


THE  LIGHT  WAS  SO  BRIGHT  THAT  THE  MOLE  COULD  NOT  LOOK 
UPON  IT. 


body  of  the  Sun  God  was  so  bright  that  the 
Mole  could  not  look  upon  it.  Then,  oh,  how 
tight  he  shut  his  eyes,  so  tight  that  he  could 
never  open  them  again! 

Since  that  day  the  little  gray  Mole  has  been 
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blind,  and  he  lives  under  the  ground  to  keep 
away  from  the  bright  light  of  the  Sun  God. 


After  telling  the  story  of  “Why  the  Gray 
Mole  Is  Blind,”  the  Old  Grandmother  stood  up 
and  said,  “No  more  stories  to-day,  children!  I 
must  hurry  home  and  hang  the  venison  in  the 
sun.” 

“Let  us  carry  it  for  you,”  said  Blackbird. 

“Yes,  we  should  like  to  do  that!”  the  Rain- 
bow Maiden  cried,  and  she  made  a motion  for 
the  rest  of  the  children  to  come  forward. 

In  a flash  the  little  folk  were  gathering  up 
the  long  strips  of  meat  in  their  arms.  Then 
with  hop,  skip,  laughter,  and  shout  they  ran 
ahead  of  the  old  woman.  When  they  had 
reached  the  wigwam  the  Old  Grandmother  said, 
“I  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  children.  Now 
give  me  the  venison,”  and  she  took  the  strips 
of  red  meat  and  hung  them  on  stakes  near  the 
wigwam  door. 

“Soon  the  hot  sun’s  rays  and  the  sharp  winds 
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will  do  their  work,”  said  the  Old  Grandmother. 
“I  shall  have  a fine  lot  of  dry  meat  for  winter.” 
Well  pleased  that  they  had  been  able  to  help 
the  dear  Old  Grandmother,  the  children  turned 
toward  home. 


PART  THREE 


Wa-wa-tam,  the  Runner 
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WA-WA-TAM,  THE  RUNNER 

NOT  far  from  the  village  was  a large  grove 
of  pinon  trees.  One  day  when  the  nuts 
were  ripe  the  children  carried  big  baskets  and 
went  to  gather  the  nuts.  Whom  did  they  find 
in  the  grove,  much  to  their  delight,  but  the  be- 
loved Old  Grandmother!  She  was  not  alone. 
A tall  stranger  sat  beside  her  talking.  As  the 
children  drew  near,  the  Old  Grandmother  smiled 
and  said,  “Boys  and  girls,  after  you  have  filled 
your  baskets  with  nuts,  come  here.” 

With  great  haste,  the  children  crammed  their 
baskets  to  the  very  top  with  the  tiny  brown 
nuts.  Then  they  came  and  stood  quietly  before 
the  Old  Grandmother  and  the  stranger.  Turn- 
ing to  the  strange  one  at  her  side  the  old  woman 
said  in  a pleasant  voice,  “Children,  this  is  Wa- 
wa-tam,  a mighty  runner.  He  lives  in  the  Land 
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of  the  Great  Waters  and  he  has  come  a long, 
long  way.  He  bears  a message  to  our  tribe.” 

Hearing  this,  the  children  cast  curious 
glances  at  the  stranger.  However,  in  a moment 
they  remembered  their  manners  and  greeted 
him  politely.  Then  Blackbird  spoke  and 
said,  “You  are  welcome,  Wa-wa-tam,  to  our 
village.” 

The  stranger  nodded  kindly,  but  he  said  no 
word. 

Quickly  the  Old  Grandmother  continued, 
“Wa-wa-tam  is  telling  stories  of  his  land  and 
his  people.  How  would  you  like  to  hear  some 
of  these  stories,  children?” 

“We  should  like  it  very  much,”  the  children 
answered,  pushing  forward,  close  to  the  great 
runner. 

When  the  stranger  rose  to  his  feet,  he  stood 
tall,  almost  like  a giant.  To  Blackbird,  who 
was  standing  by  her  side,  the  Rainbow  Maiden 
whispered,  “Look  at  his  legs!  How  long  and 
strong  they  are!” 
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The  Old  Grandmother  laid  a finger  on  her 
lips.  “Hush,  hush!”  she  said. 

Not  a single  word  more  did  the  children  utter. 
They  sat  without  moving  while  Wa-wa-tam  be- 
gan to  speak  in  a clear  loud  voice,  that  all  might 
hear.  Seven  tales  the  famous  runner  told  in 
the  pinon  grove  that  afternoon.  These  that 
follow  are  his  stories. 


HE  STARTED  DOWN  AN  UNKNOWN  TRAIL, 
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THE  BRIDE  OF  THE  SOUTH 

THE  North  was  a big  bold  fellow.  The 
people  held  him  in  honor  because  he  was 
so  large  and  powerful. 

Now,  there  came  a day  when  this  big  one 
said,  “My  brothers,  I am  going  to  travel.  I 
shall  be  gone  many  moons.  Perhaps  I may  go 
around  the  world  before  I come  back.” 

So  saying,  he  threw  a thick  blanket  over  his 
shoulders  and  started  down  an  unknown  trail. 
This  trail  had  many  sharp  turns  and  windings. 
The  North  followed  it  a long,  long  way.  At 
last  he  came  to  a strange  country  not  like  his 
own  ice-covered  land.  Here  the  soft  white  snow- 
flakes never  fell.  Gentle  winds  were  always 
blowing.  In  the  fields,  gay  flowers  nodded 
their  heads  merrily  as  the  traveler  passed  by. 
The  North  came  and  stood  beside  a singing 
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brook  that  ran  over  little  shining  stones.  As 
he  gazed  into  the  clear  waters,  suddenly  a 
maiden  came  to  the  stream  to  fill  her  water  jug. 
The  North  looked  at  the  maiden  and  saw  that 
she  was  beautiful.  Her  face  was  bright  — 
bright  like  the  sun.  With  one  swift  leap  the 
North  bounded  over  the  narrow  waters  and 
stood  by  the  maiden’s  side. 

“Lovely  maiden,”  he  said  eagerly,  “who  are 
you?  Where  do  you  live?” 

“I  am  the  daughter  of  the  South  and  I live 
in  the  village  among  the  hills,”  replied  the 
maiden,  pointing  towards  the  low  green  hills 
near  by. 

“Let  me  carry  the  water  jug  for  you,”  the 
North  cried,  and  he  took  the  jug  from  the 
maiden  and  walked  in  happiness  before  her. 

When  the  two  reached  the  village,  the  people 
came  out  to  see  the  stranger.  Some  of  them 
pressing  too  near  felt  a chill  blast.  This  was 
the  North’s  keen  breath.  It  made  them  shiver 
and  shake. 
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At  the  door  of  the  lodge  where  the  maiden 
lived,  the  North  set  down  the  water  jug.  He 
talked  to  the  maiden  in  low  gentle  tones,  “Soon, 
very  soon,  Light  of  the  Sun,  I will  come  to  see 
your  father,”  he  said. 

Then  he  went  away. 

The  maiden  took  up  the  jug  and  walked 
slowly  into  the  lodge.  She  was  thinking  of  the 


THE  MAIDEN  TOOK  UP  THE  JUG  AND  WALKED  SLOWLY  INTO 
THE  LODGE. 


strong,  handsome  man  who  had  spoken  to  her 
so  kindly. 
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Some  days  afterward,  the  North  went  to  the 
lodge  of  the  father  of  the  maiden.  The  South 
came  to  the  door  and  spoke  sharply  to  the 
stranger,  “What  do  you  want?  Why  do  you 
come  here?” 

“Give  me  your  daughter  for  my  bride!”  said 
the  North.  “She  is  beautiful;  I love  her.” 
But  the  South  shook  his  head;  “No,  you 
cannot  have  my  daughter,”  he  answered  in  a 
gruff  voice.  “Ever  since  you  came  the  weather 
has  been  cold.  If  you  stay  here  long,  we  may 
all  freeze  to  death.” 

“Oh,”  begged  the  North,  “do  let  me  have  her; 
I will  take  her  away  to  my  own  country.  You 
will  never  see  me  again.” 

Stretching  out  his  hand  toward  the  maiden, 
he  asked  in  loving  tones,  “Will  you  come  with 
me,  Light  of  the  Sun?” 

The  maiden  smiled  and  placing  her  warm 
soft  hands  in  the  North’s  big  one,  she  answered, 
“I  will  go  with  you.” 

At  last  the  South  consented  to  the  marriage, 
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and  the  North  and  his  lovely  bride  traveled 
away  to  the  north  country.  When  they  came 
there,  Light  of  the  Sun  found  the  people  all 
living  in  ice  houses.  On  the  next  day  when 
the  sunny  daughter  of  the  South  arose,  the 
houses  began  to  melt  and  it  grew  warmer  and 
warmer. 

Finally  the  people  came  in  a body  to  the 
newly  married  North  and  said,  “This  will  never 
do!  You  must  send  your  wife  home  again.” 
“Wait,  wait,”  he  cried,  “only  a few  days! 
Things  will  be  better  soon.” 

At  this  the  people  took  counsel  together. 
They  felt  sorry  for  the  young  husband  and 
agreed  to  wait  and  see  if  it  would  not  grow 
cold  again. 

Alas,  day  by  day  the  weather  grew  hotter  and 
hotter.  The  people  became  alarmed  and  again 
they  went  to  the  North.  This  time  they  spoke 
in  loud  angry  tones,  “Send  your  wife  home  at 
once!  Our  houses  are  melting.  The  whole  set- 
tlement will  be  melted  if  she  stays  longer.” 
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“Let  her  stay,  I beg  of  you!”  cried  the  North 
in  great  grief. 

“No,”  the  people  replied  in  wrath.  “She  be- 
longs to  the  South!  Her  nature  is  not  fit  for 
the  cold  north  land.  She  must  go!” 

So  the  North,  weeping,  led  his  dear  wife  back 
to  her  father,  the  South.  In  sorrow  he  left  her. 
Ever  since,  the  North  has  lived  sad  and  lonely  in 
the  frozen  north  lands.  Sometimes  he  grows 
fierce  and  angry.  It  is  then  that  you  can  feel 
his  breath  keenly  even  in  the  South. 


HIAWATHA  AND  THE  WILD  DUCKS 


HIAWATHA  AND  THE  WILD  DUCKS 

ONE  morning,  long  ago,  the  great  chief 
Hiawatha  stood  on  the  bank  of  Loon 
Lake.  It  was  fall;  the  leaves  of  the  trees  were 
bright,  bright  red  and  yellow.  Suddenly  a flock 
of  ducks  came  flying  along  on  the  top  of  the 
water  and  lighted  in  the  middle  of  the  lake. 

“ Ba-she-ba ! Ba-she-ba /”  (wild  ducks)  ex- 
claimed Hiawatha  in  delight.  “What  a feast 
this  will  be  for  the  village  people!” 

Now  the  chief  could  not  shoot  the  ducks 
because  he  had  left  his  bow  and  arrow  behind 
him  in  the  wigwam  that  morning. 

“I  must  find  some  way  to  catch  you,  my 
brothers,”  he  said. 

Glancing  around,  Hiawatha  spied  a large 
basswood  tree  near  by.  At  once  he  drew  a knife 
from  his  belt  and  began  to  cut  long  pieces 
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of  wood  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  These  he 
quickly  cut  again  into  thin  strips  and  twisted 
them  into  stout  cords.  When  the  cords  were 
finished  the  chief  ran  quickly  to  the  edge  of  the 
lake.  iDown  he  plunged  into  the  blue  waves 
and  up  he  came  right  under  the  spot  where  the 
ducks  were  floating  about.  Then  Hiawatha  did 
a strange  thing.  He  tied  the  legs  of  the  ducks 
with  the  strings.  With  a smile  he  said  to  him- 
self, “What  a surprise  for  my  brothers  when 
they  try  to  fly!” 

Hiawatha  held  the  end  of  the  strings  firmly 
in  his  hands  and  watched  and  waited.  By  and 
by  the  ducks  gave  a shrill  quack  and  suddenly 
rose  from  the  water  together  as  one  bird.  With 
all  his  might,  Hiawatha  pulled  at  the  strings, 
but  the  ducks  were  stronger  than  he.  Almost 
before  he  knew  what  had  happened,  he  found 
himself  out  of  the  water  and  swiftly  carried  up, 
up,  up  into  the  blue  sky.  u 

Hiawatha  was  frightened.  “O  my  brothers,” 
he  cried  to  the  ducks,  “I  beg  of  you  fly  down 


FOUND  HIMSELF  CARRIED  UP,  UP  INTO  THE 


SKY. 
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toward  earth,  that  I may  let  go  of  the  strings 
and  fall  gently  to  the  ground.” 

“No,  no,  Hiawatha,”  said  the  ducks,  “you 
tried  to  play  a trick  upon  us  and  now  you  must 
go  with  us  to  the  south  land.” 

“Listen,  I pray,”  begged  Hiawatha,  “I  can- 
not hold  the  strings  much  longer.  Don’t  you 
know  that  I shall  fall  and  be  dashed  to  pieces? 
Oh,  let  me  go!  Please  let  me  go!” 

But  the  ducks  would  not  listen  to  the  great 
chief  and  flew  on  the  more  swiftly. 

Hiawatha  held  on  to  the  strings  until  his 
strength  was  quite  gone.  Then  he  let  go  and  — 
You  would  have  been  amazed  if  you  had  seen 
that  fall  of  Hiawatha’s.  He  came  down  with 
short  turns,  falling  first  this  way,  then  that. 
Finally  he  landed  in  the  hollow  of  an  old  oak 
tree. 

The  force  of  the  fall  gave  the  chief  such  a 
shock  that  he  fell  into  a deep  sleep.  The  days 
grew  into  weeks  and  the  weeks  into  months. 
Still  he  slept  on.  At  last  one  morning  in  spring 
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he  opened  his  eyes.  Darkness  was  all  around 
him.  Stretching  out  his  long  arms  to  their 
full  length,  Hiawatha  touched  the  sides  of  the 
tree  with  his  hands. 

“Ah!”  he  murmured  in  surprise,  “a  hollow 
tree.”  Then  he  added  with  deep  feeling,  “May 
the  Great  Spirit  help  me!” 

Hardly  were  the  words  spoken  when  two  In- 
dians from  the  village  passed  near  the  spot  where 
Hiawatha  lay  a prisoner.  The  Indians  were 
talking  but  the  chief  did  not  hear  them.  For 
no  sounds  from  outside  were  heard  inside  the 
thick  trunk  of  the  tree. 

“Look,”  said  one  of  the  Indians.  “There  is 
a hollow  tree!  Perhaps  there  is  a big  bear  in- 
side!” 

“We  shall  soon  see,”  the  other  Indian  replied, 
and,  taking  a long  piece  of  basswood  in  his 
hands,  he  cut  an  opening  in  the  end.  “Now,” 
he  added,  “I  will  push  this  stick  into  the  tree. 
If  there  is  hair  in  the  opening  when  I pull  it 
out,  a big  bear  is  inside.” 
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Sitting  there  in  the  darkness  Hiawatha  sud- 
denly felt  something  striking  his  side.  He  let 
his  hand  slide  along  the  stick  until  he  felt  the 


“perhaps  there  is  a big  bear  inside.” 

narrow  opening  in  the  end.  Then  with  joy  he 
exclaimed,  “The  Indians  are  bear  hunting!” 
Quick  as  a flash  he  pulled  a handful  of  black 
hair  from  his  head  and  stuffed  it  into  the 
opening. 

A few  minutes  later  the  Indian  drew  the  bass- 
wood stick  from  the  tree  and  held  it  up  to  the 
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light.  When  he  saw  the  long  straight  hair 
hanging  from  the  end  he  jumped  up  and  down 
with  delight. 

“Ugh!  Ugh!  Big  Bear  is  in  there,  all  right. 
Big  Bear  is  in  there,  all  right!”  cried  he. 

Then  the  two  Indians  ran  swiftly  to  the  vil- 
lage and  told  the  news.  Soon  the  people  came 
with  their  knives  and  axes  and  cut  a hole  in  the 
side  of  the  tree.  What  was  their  surprise  when 
there  came  crawling  forth  from  the  tree  on  his 
hands  and  knees  their  long-lost  chief  — Hia- 
| watha! 

Amid  shouts  and  merry  dancing,  the  Indians 
put  Hiawatha  on  their  shoulders  and  carried 
him  back  to  the  village. 
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BIG  SNAPPING  TURTLE  AND  THE 
INDIANS 

BIG  Snapping  Turtle  had  a quarrel  with  the 
Indians  and  he  said,  “I  will  gather  all  my 
people  together  and  make  war  upon  these  red- 
skins.” 

So  the  turtles  came  from  far  and  near  and 
camped  near  the  big  waters. 

One  night,  under  cover  of  darkness,  Big  Snap- 
ping Turtle  led  the  army  forward.  Slowly  they 
crawled  up  the  steep  hill  just  behind  Fox  Village. 
When  the  sun  shone  out  the  next  morning,  be- 
hold, the  top  of  the  hill  was  black  with  the 
turtles  that  covered  it. 

At  dawn  a squaw  ran  forth  to  gather  fire- 
wood. Glancing  up  she  saw  the  great  army  of 
black  creatures  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  she 
cried  in  alarm,  “Ho,  ho,  men  of  the  village! 
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Awake!  Awake!  An  army  of  turtles  has  gath- 
ered on  the  hillside.” 

Quickly  the  warriors  rushed  from  their  wig- 
wams — each  one  armed  with  a club  and  a 
stout  bow  and  arrows.  Whiz  — whiz  — w-h-i-z 
— flew  the  arrows  swift  and  fast.  They  fell  like 
hail  among  the  hard  shells.  Bang,  crash,  crush, 
went  the  clubs.  In  a few  moments  not  a turtle 
was  left  alive  except  Big  Snapping  Turtle.  The 
Indians  fell  upon  him  and  took  him  prisoner. 

“What  shall  we  do  to  this  fellow  to  punish 
him  for  his  bold  deed?”  asked  the  people  among 
themselves. 

“Make  soup  of  him!”  cried  one  of  the  war- 
riors. 

“Yes,  yes;  that  is  the  thing  to  do!”  the  people 
said,  all  talking  at  once. 

Then  one  of  the  men  came  running  with  a big 
black  kettle.  It  was  filled  to  the  top  with  hot 
water. 

“Throw  him  in,”  said  the  man. 

So  Big  Snapping  Turtle  was  quickly  dropped 
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into  the  kettle.  The  water  was  hot,  very  hot, 
but  the  turtle  made  believe  that  he  liked  it. 
He  swam  about  merrily;  he  tossed  the  water 
high  above  his  head  and  shouted,  “He,  he,  this 
is  fun!  This  is  just  what  I like!  You  will  make 
no  soup  of  me!” 

Then  pushing  his  head  over  the  top  of  the 
kettle  he  cried  to  the  Indians,  “Come  near  me  if 
you  dare!  If  you  do  I will  splash  the  hot  water 
over  you!  It  will  burn  you,  though  it  does  not 
burn  me.” 

“This  will  not  do,”  said  those  who  were 
looking  on.  “Let  us  put  him  into  the  Big 
Waters.” 

In  a moment  Big  Snapping  Turtle  was  lifted 
out  of  the  hot  water  and  made  to  crawl  to  the 
edge  of  the  river.  All  along  the  river  bank, 
green  bushes  with  red  berries  grew.  As  he  moved 
forward,  the  Turtle  snapped  up  the  bright  ber- 
ries and  held  them  in  his  mouth.  Then  with 
loud  laughter  and  merry  jokes,  the  Indians 
cast  their  prisoner  into  the  waters  of  the  river. 


“catch  me  if  you  can!” 
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The  cunning  old  fellow  threw  himself  about  as 
if  in  great  pain.  With  a groan  he  cried,  “Oh, 
oh,  take  me  out!  Take  me  out!” 

‘‘Now,”  said  the  people,  “we  have  him  in 
the  right  place!” 

In  the  meantime  Big  Snapping  Turtle  was 
chewing  up  the  berries  with  care.  By  and  by 
he  spit  out  the  juice.  It  ran  dark  red  from  his 
mouth  in  a little  stream  upon  the  clear  water. 

“See,  see!”  the  people  exclaimed  with  delight. 
“He  will  soon  die!” 

Then  Big  Snapping  Turtle  took  a big,  big 
dive  away  down  under  the  deep  waters.  He 
came  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  Then  he 
shouted  gaily  to  the  Indians  on  the  far-away 
shore,  “Ho,  ho,  there!  Good  bye!  I am  going 
to  travel.  Catch  me  if  you  can!  Catch  me  if 
you  can!” 
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HIAWATHA  AND  THE  SUN  FISH 

HIAWATHA,  the  mighty  chief,  was  in 
great  sorrow.  He  had  lost  his  dear 
brother  and  could  not  find  him.  Hiawatha 
raised  high  his  head  and  said,  “I  will  go  forth 
and  seek  my  brother.  I will  search  the  world 
over  until  I find  him.” 

So  Hiawatha  turned  his  steps  towards  the 
setting  sun  and  followed  a straight  trail  for 
many  days.  It  was  springtime  and  the  earth 
was  covered  with  bright  colored  blossoms. 
Hiawatha  stopped  and  asked  the  flowers, 
“Have  you  seen  a warrior  pass  this  way?” 

But  the  flowers  shook  their  beautiful  heads 
and  answered,  “No  warrior  has  come  this  way 
since  we  pushed  our  heads  above  the  ground.” 
When  Hiawatha  heard  this  he  was  filled  with 
greater  sorrow  and  he  left  the  trail  and  turned 
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south.  As  he  went  along,  he  saw  many  singing 
birds  flying  north,  and  he  stopped  and  said  to 
them,  “In  the  land  from  which  you  came  did 
you  meet  a redskin  brave  with  many  arrows  in 
his  belt  and  stout  bows  in  his  hands?” 

“No,”  the  gay  singers  answered,  “we  have 
not  met  such  a brave  in  all  our  travels.” 
Then  Hiawatha  wept  aloud  and  as  his  tears 
fell  upon  the  ground,  lo!  little  chains  of  hills 
began  to  rise.  All  the  land  through  which  the 
weeping  chief  passed  became  a country  full  of 
green  hills/ 

After  a time  Hiawatha  sought  a new  path  and 
this  time  he  faced  east.  As  he  went  he  traveled 
through  a dense  forest.  Many  wild  animals 
made  their  homes  there,  and  of  these  savage 
creatures  Hiawatha  also  asked,  “Have  you  seen 
my  brother,  a mighty  warrior  among  the  peo- 
ple? Tell  me,  did  he  pass  this  way?” 

“The  forest  is  dark  and  is  filled  with  dan- 
gers,” the  beasts  made  answer.  “No  warriors 
dare  to  pass  through  here.” 
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In  great  grief  Hiawatha  continued  his  journey. 
At  last  he  said,  “I  will  turn  once  more  and  go  in 
another  direction.  I must  find  my  lost  brother.” 
So  he  turned  to  the  left  and  went  north. 

After  many  suns  had  set,  one  morning  Hia- 
watha heard  the  noise  of  waters  breaking  upon 
the  shore.  Then  he  knew  that  he  was  drawing 
near  the  Great  Waters. 

As  he  pressed  forward,  strange  sounds  came 
to  his  ears.  He  stopped  and  listened.  There 
was  a noise  of  something  splashing  in  the  water 
and  a voice  cried  loudly,  “Ho,  ho,  what  luck  for 
me!  What  luck  for  me!” 

With  haste,  Hiawatha  pushed  through  the 
thick  brush  and  came  out  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  waters.  There  he  saw  a merry  little  Sun 
Fish  darting  around  in  the  lake.  Now  and 
then  the  lively  fellow  would  spring  high  above 
the  wave  and,  coming  down  with  a splash, 
would  shout,  “What  luck  for  me!” 

“Ho  there,  my  brother!  What  are  you  mak- 
ing such  a fuss  about?”  called  Hiawatha. 


HE  SAW  A MERRY  LITTLE  SUN  FISH. 
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“Oh,”  replied  the  jolly  little  Sun  Fish,  “do 
you  see  that  dark  object  there  in  the  rushes?  I 
shall  have  many  a meal  from  it.  There  is 
enough  to  feed  me  for  moons  and  moons.  No 
one  knows  it  is  there  but  myself.” 

Hiawatha  peered  in  among  the  brown  cat- 
tails. He  was  astonished!  That  still  form  ly- 
ing among  the  tall  reeds  was  the  body  of  his  lost 
brother!  The  chief  made  haste  to  wade  into 
the  water.  Picking  up  the  body  of  his  dear 
brother  he  carried  it  to  the  shore.  There  he 
buried  it  with  loving  care. 

Hiawatha  was  angry  with  the  Sun  Fish.  He 
waded  into  the  water  again,  caught  up  the  fish, 
and  took  it  back  to  the  land.  Then  he  struck 
it  hard  against  the  trunk  of  a big  tree.  When 
he  tossed  the  Sun  Fish  into  the  water  a moment 
later,  there  was  a red  half  circle  under  and  above 
each  lip  of  the  fish. 

Since  that  time  all  sun  fish  have  the  red  mark 
that  Hiawatha  left  upon  the  little  fish  that  he 
cast  back  into  the  water  long  ago. 
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LITTLE  BROTHER  BEAVER 

WA-WAS-HE,  the  hunter,  brought  home 
from  the  forest  something  tied  in  a large 
red  blanket.  Upon  entering  the  wigwam  he 
called  for  his  children.  Cooing  Dove,  his  little 
daughter,  and  Po-ka-gon,  his  son,  came  forward 
quickly,  asking,  “What  is  it,  father?” 

“Look!”  replied  Wa-was-he  as  he  opened  the 
big  bundle. 

Out  upon  the  ground  tumbled  a clumsy 
looking  little  animal  with  red  brown  fur,  short 
round  ears,  and  a flat  tail  with  no  hair  upon 
it. 

“See!”  the  father  continued,  “this  is  a baby 
beaver.  His  mother  must  be  dead,  for  I found 
him  all  alone  near  Big  Turtle  Pond.” 

“What  a funny  little  fellow  he  is!”  exclaimed 
Cooing  Dove,  dancing  around  in  delight. 
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“What  shall  we  feed  him?”  the  boy,  Po-ka- 
gon,  asked  with  an  anxious  look. 

“I  have  brought  his  food  from  the  woods. 
Here  it  is,”  replied  Wa-was-he,  as  he  tossed  a 
long  strip  of  birch  bark  toward  his  son. 

Snatching  up  a piece  of  the  soft,  white  bark, 
Po-ka-gon  held  it  between  his  fingers.  Then  he 
called  to  the  little  animal  on  the  floor,  “Come 
here,  Little  Brother  Beaver.  I have  something 
for  you.” 

When  he  saw  the  bark  hanging  there  before 
him,  Little  Brother  hurried  over  to  Po-ka-gon, 
who  quickly  dropped  a bit  of  the  tender  bark  on 
the  floor.  In  a flash  Little  Brother  caught  up 
the  food  in  his  forepaws.  Sitting  on  his  hind 
legs,  squirrel-like,  he  ate  — ate  as  though  he 
had  been  starved. 

That  night  Po-ka-gon  said,  “Little  Brother 
Beaver,  you  must  sleep  with  me.” 

So  the  baby  beaver  lay  close  to  Po-ka-gon  on 
the  warm  brown  buffalo  mat.  He  slept  soundly 
without  fear.  The  next  day  when  Po-ka-gon 
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went  through  the  village,  Little  Brother  followed 
at  his  heels.  The  people  came  to  the  doors  of 
their  homes  and  peered  out. 


LITTLE  BROTHER  FOLLOWED  AT  HIS  HEELS. 

“Ha!  ha!”  they  laughed  aloud.  “See,  see!” 
said  they,  “the  little  water  animal  follows  the 
boy.  How  funny!” 

From  this  time  on  Po-ka-gon  and  Little 
Brother  were  great  friends.  Where  one  went, 
there  went  the  other  always. 

By  the  next  fall,  Little  Brother  Beaver  had 
grown  rounder  and  bigger.  At  this  season  of 
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the  year  there  were  heavy  rains.  Through  a 
hole  in  the  roof  of  Wa-was-he’s  wigwam  the 
water  poured  into  the  home  in  a flood.  Wa- 
was-he  spoke  to  his  wife  and  children. 

“We  must  dig  a ditch  through  the  middle  of 
our  dirt  floor,”  he  declared.  “The  water  will 
run  into  the  ditch  and  then  our  home  will  keep 
dry.” 

At  once  Wa-was-he  set  to  work  digging  the 
ditch  deep,  digging  it  through  the  entire  length 
of  the  wigwam.  As  the  father  finished  his  work 
Po-ka-gon  suddenly  exclaimed,  “Oh,  father,  look 
at  Little  Brother  Beaver!” 

Turning,  Wa-was-he  glanced  toward  the  door. 
There  in  the  doorway  stood  Little  Brother.  His 
mouth  was  stuffed  full  of  short  twigs  and  long 
dry  grasses. 

“Keep  quiet,  children!”  commanded  Wa-was- 
he.  “Let  us  see  what  Little  Brother  plans  to 
do.” 

Obeying  their  father,  the  children  were  quiet 
— very  quiet  indeed. 
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In  haste,  Little  Brother  Beaver  dragged  his 
load  forward  into  the  room.  He  stopped  by 
the  side  of  the  ditch.  Here  he  began  to  push 
and  pull  his  twigs  and  grasses  into  the  water. 
He  kept  on  pushing  and  pulling  until  he  had 
heaped  up  a pile  of  twigs  across  the  ditch. 

“What  is  Little  Brother  doing,  father?”  Coo- 
ing Dove  whispered. 

“You  will  see  in  a moment,”  Wa-was-he  re- 
plied, with  a merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

Very  soon  Little  Brother  Beaver  hurried  out 
of  the  door.  Again  he  entered  the  wigwam, 
bringing  more  sticks  and  dry  grasses.  With 
care  he  shoved  these  upon  the  top  of  the  pile 
he  had  already  made. 

“I  believe  Little  Brother  is  going  to  build  a 
dam  right  here  in  our  home!”  exclaimed  Po- 
ka-gon. 

In  great  alarm  the  mother  spoke,  “We  must 
not  let  Little  Brother  heap  his  twigs  any  higher. 
If  he  does,  the  water  will  rise  and  flood  the 
wigwam.” 
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“Never  mind  if  it  does,”  answered  Wa-was-he. 
“I  want  to  see  how  this  fellow  works.  We  will 
move  the  wigwam  if  it  gets  too  wet  here.” 

So  Little  Brother  was  left  to  do  just  as  he 
pleased.  After  a time,  the  dam  was  so  high 
that  the  water  rose  in  the  ditch.  Little  by  little 
the  water  kept  rising.  At  last  slowly,  slowly,  it 
flowed  over  the  ditch  and  covered  the  wigwam 
floor. 

“This  is  dreadful!”  the  mother  cried  in  dis- 
tress, and  she  picked  up  the  clothing,  the  moc- 
casins bright  with  beads,  the  birch-bark  baskets, 
and  the  buffalo  mats  and  rushed  out  of  the 
door  with  them.  At  this  Wa-was-he  only 
laughed. 

A little  later  Wa-was-he  said  kindly,  “Do  not 
worry,  wife!  We  will  pull  up  the  stakes  of  the 
wigwam  and  move  to  a place  where  it  is  dry.” 

While  they  were  taking  off  the  cover  from  the 
roof  and  sides  of  the  wigwam,  Po-ka-gon  began 
to  talk. 

“Father,”  he  said,  “isn’t  it  strange?  Little 
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Brother  does  not  notice  that  we  are  moving 
away.” 

“No,”  the  father  replied,  “he  has  work  to  do. 
He  has  no  time  to  pay  attention  to  the  red 
people.” 

After  the  stakes  of  the  wigwam  were  removed, 
Wa-was-he  carried  them  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
and  set  his  home  there.  Little  Brother  Beaver 
did  not  follow  to  the  new  dwelling.  He  re- 
mained where  he  was,  building  the  dam  higher 
and  higher. 

Next  day  when  it  stopped  raining,  Po-ka-gon 
said  to  his  sister,  “Cooing  Dove,  let  us  go 
and  find  Little  Brother  Beaver.” 

With  flying  feet  the  brother  and  sister  ran 
to  the  spot  where  their  old  home  had  stood. 
There  was  the  ditch  which  their  father  had  dug; 
there  also  was  Little  Brother  Beaver’s  dam 
standing  high  and  dry.  For  when  the  rain 
ceased,  the  water  had  run  out  of  the  ditch  into 
the  ground  below.  Po-ka-gon  glanced  this  way 
and  that,  peering  about  in  an  anxious  manner. 
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“I  do  not  see  Little  Brother  anywhere!”  he 
cried,  greatly  troubled. 

“Perhaps  father  knows  something  about 
him,”  said  Cooing  Dove.  “Come,  we  will  go 
back  to  the  wigwam  and  ask  him.” 

Rushing  home,  the  children  shouted,  “Father, 
father,  where  are  you?” 

Wa-was-he  came  out  of  the  wigwam  door. 
Before  the  children  had  time  to  speak  a word, 
he  was  saying,  “Son  and  daughter,  I know  that 
you  are  looking  for  Little  Brother  Beaver.  If 
you  will  come  with  me  I will  show  you  where 
he  is.” 

Quickly  the  father  started  off  down  the  hill; 
quickly  the  children  followed  him.  Soon  they 
were  walking  in  single  file  along  a narrow  path 
which  led  through  a forest  of  tall  white  birch 
trees.  Far  away  through  the  lovely  silver  leaves 
the  children  caught  sight  of  blue  waters.  Point- 
ing to  the  sparkling  water  in  the  distance  Wa- 
was-he  said,  “Po-ka-gon  and  Cooing  Dove,  that 
is  Big  Turtle  Pond!  We  are  going  there.” 
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In  a few  moments  the  father  and  his  son  and 
daughter  stood  on  the  green  bank  looking  over 
the  pond.  Suddenly  Po-ka-gon  gave  a shout  of 
delight. 

“Ha,  there  is  Little  Brother  Beaver!  Don’t 
you  see  him,  father,  there  by  the  side  of  the 
birch  tree  near  the  water?” 

“Yes,  that  is  he,”  replied  Wa-was-he,  looking 
in  the  direction  in  which  Po-ka-gon  pointed. 
“We  will  sit  here,”  added  he.  “This  is  a good 
place  from  which  to  see  what  Little  Brother  is 
doing.” 

As  he  spoke  the  father  dropped  into  the  tall 
grasses.  The  children  squatted  down  beside 
him.  Here  they  sat,  gazing  with  curious  eyes 
at  Little  Brother,  who  was,  not  far  away.  This 
is  what  they  saw.  The  beaver  was  standing  on 
his  long  hind  legs  against  a small  birch  tree. 
As  he  stood,  he  was  gnawing  a line  across  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  with  his  sharp  teeth.  He  made 
a line  half  around  the  tree.  The  first  half-circle 
finished,  he  made  a second  a little  below  the 


OVER  WENT  THE  BIRCH  TREE, 
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first  one.  In  this  way  the  busy  animal  worked, 
until  he  had  cut  five  half-circles  deep,  deep  into 
the  tree  trunk.  After  this  Little  Brother  began 
to  bite  out  the  chips  between  the  half-circles. 
This  was  not  an  easy  task  for  the  little  wood- 
cutter. But  he  never  stopped,  not  he,  until 
every  chip  had  been  pulled  out.  Then  with  a 
sudden  sway,  over  went  the  birch  tree!  Ho!  it 
fell  with  a loud,  loud  splash  into  the  water. 

“Well  done,  Little  Brother!”  cried  Wa-was- 
he,  clapping  his  hands. 

Po-ka-gon  said,  “Father,  I thought  the  beav- 
ers built  their  dams  at  night?” 

“They  do,”  replied  Wa-was-he,  “but  Little 
Brother  has  lived  so  long  with  us  that  he  is  not 
afraid  of  people.  That  is  why  he  works  in  the 
daytime.  Let  us  wait  and  see  what  he  will  do 
next.” 

What  a worker  Little  Brother  was!  Loudly 
flapping  his  flat  tail  in  the  water,  he  swam 
about  with  his  big,  hind  legs.  With  the  aid  of 
his  powerful  teeth  and  his  little  fore  legs,  he 
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tugged  away  at  the  tree.  He  gave  it  a thrust 
this  way  and  a pull  that.  At  last  the  birch  lay 
full  length  across  the  pond. 

“Now,”  Wa-was-he  said,  “Little  Brother  will 
keep  the  tree  in  place  by  filling  up  the  space 
about  it  with  sticks,  mud,  and  stones.” 

Po-ka-gon  made  no  reply  to  the  words  of  his 
father  but  sprang  to  his  feet.  He  ran  down  to 
the  water’s  edge  and  shouted,  “Little  Brother 
Beaver!  Little  Brother  Beaver,  come  here!” 

Hearing  the  well-known  voice,  Little  Brother 
gave  another  big  flap  of  his  hard  tail  in  the 
water.  Then,  using  this  thick,  black  tail  to 
steer  with,  he  began  to  swim  toward  the  bank 
where  Po-ka-gon  was  waiting.  When  he  came 
near,  the  boy  lifted  his  old  playmate  out  of  the 
water. 

“I  will  take  Little  Brother  back  home  with 
me,”  he  said. 

“No,”  replied  Wa-was-he,  “we  will  leave  him 
here  where  he  is  happy  doing  the  work  he  was 
intended  to  do.” 
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Seeing  the  disappointed  look  on  his  son’s 
face  the  father  made  haste  to  add,  “You  may 
come  here  to  the  pond,  Po-ka-gon,  and  play  with 


“i  WILL  TAKE  LITTLE  BROTHER  BACK  HOME  WITH  ME.” 

Little  Brother;  but  you  must  remember  that 
the  pond  is  his  home.” 

On  a bright  fall  day  Wa-was-he  was  hunting 
in  the  forest.  As  he  approached  the  little 
waters,  there,  to  his  delight,  he  found  what  he 
had  been  seeking  for  a long  time  — a mate  for 
Little  Brother  Beaver. 
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When  Little  Brother  got  his  wife  he  was  more 
busy  than  ever.  The  squaw-beaver  and  he  were 
always  working,  working  together.  They  built 
a lodge  for  themselves  high  on  the  top  of  the 
dam  which  Little  Brother  had  laid  with  so  much 
skill  across  the  pond.  It  was  snug  and  warm, 
this  home,  and  it  was  beautiful  too,  lined  with 
soft  dark  green  mosses.  Here  the  two  animals 
lived  in  happiness;  here  they  raised  a family  of 
little  beavers;  here  they  received  many  visits 
from  their  good  friends,  Cooing  Dove  and  Po- 
ka-gon. 
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THE  FIRST  ROBIN  REDBREAST 

IN  Spring  Village  there  lived  a poor  widow 
who  had  only  one  son.  The  name  of  this 
son  was  Warsaw.  Warsaw  was  the  tallest  of 
all  the  lads  in  the  village.  He  could  run  faster 
than  any  of  his  friends  among  the  boys.  Not 
one  could  swim  so  far  as  he;  not  one  could 
shoot  an  arrow  so  straight  as  he. 

Often  the  people  would  say  to  one  another, 
“When  Warsaw  grows  to  be  a man,  he  will  be  a 
mighty  warrior.” 

One  winter,  the  men  took  Warsaw  with  them 
to  the  hunting  grounds.  There  they  hunted 
the  wild  animals  — the  deer,  the  bear,  and  the 
wolf. 

In  the  spring  when  Warsaw  came  back  to  the 
village  he  carried  upon  his  shoulders  many  beau- 
tiful fur  skins.  He  went  into  his  home  and 
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threw  the  furs  down  on  the  floor  before  his 
mother. 

“See,  mother,  these  are  all  for  you!”  he  cried. 
The  widow  bent  over  and  looked  at  the  furs 
with  delight.  “O  my  son,”  she  exclaimed. 
“What  a wonderful  hunter  you  are!  How 
strong  you  are!  How  proud  I am  of  you!” 
But  Warsaw  made  no  reply.  Instead,  he 
turned  away  from  his  mother.  Quickly  the 
widow  cast  an  anxious  look  at  the  boy. 

“What  is  it,  son?”  she  asked  in  a troubled 
voice.  “Tell  me  what  is  the  matter?” 

“Mother,”  Warsaw  replied  after  a short 
pause,  “I  want  to  be  stronger  than  any  man. 
I want  to  have  the  mighty  strength  of  the  black 
bear  or  the  mountain  lion.” 

“That  is  a foolish  wish,”  the  widow  made 
haste  to  answer.  “You  are  the  strongest  boy 
in  the  village.  Be  content  with  that.” 

“No,  no,  mother,  I am  not  content,”  cried 
the  boy  sharply. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say,  “Some  of  the  old 
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men  in  the  village  tell  me  that  I must  fast  — 
fast  for  many  days.  Then,  they  say,  I will  gain 
the  great  strength  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest. 
When  I have  this  strength,  I shall  be  the  most 
powerful  warrior  on  the  earth.” 

“Warsaw,  do  not  listen  to  those  silly  old 
men,”  cried  the  widow.  “They  do  not  speak 
wisely  or  well.” 

But  no,  Warsaw  would  have  his  own  way; 
and  soon  after  he  began  to  fast.  For  three  days 
and  three  nights  no  food  passed  his  lips.  Then 
his  mother  brought  him  a handful  of  yellow 
corn,  saying,  “Come,  Warsaw,  it  is  time  for 
you  to  eat  something.” 

“No!”  the  boy  answered,  “I  am  not  strong 
yet.  I will  not  take  a bite  of  food.” 

Another  three  days  and  three  nights  he  fasted. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  he  was  losing  his 
strength  rapidly. 

“My  son,”  exclaimed  the  widow  in  alarm, 
“you  will  die  if  you  fast  another  day.  Eat 
this.” 
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Quickly  she  brought  a piece  of  dried  venison 
and  set  it  on  the  floor  beside  the  boy,  but 
Warsaw  shook  his  head. 

“Take  the  food  away!”  he  said.  “I  will  not 
eat  yet  — not  until  I am  stronger.” 

Tears  filled  the  widow’s  eyes  and  she  sat 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  wigwam  in  great 
sorrow. 

Again  Warsaw  fasted  for  three  days  and 
three  nights.  All  this  time  he  was  growing 
weaker  — his  cheeks  became  hollow  and  his 
body  thin. 

At  last  his  mother  made  a meal  cake  and  put 
it  in  the  boy’s  hand. 

“O  son,  son,  eat,  I beg!” 

As  she  said  these  words  the  widow  heard 
a strange  little,  “Chirp,  chirp,  chirp!”  She 
looked  at  Warsaw  and  what  do  you  think? 
The  tall  boy  before  her  was  growing  short  — 
shorter  and  still  shorter!  At  last  his  form 
changed,  too,  and,  in  a flash,  he  turned  into  a 
tiny  creature.  The  little  thing  was  covered 
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with  soft  feathers  and  its  breast  was  red.  It 
hopped  about  and  sang  a merry  song. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Indian  boy  who  gave 
ear  to  the  talk  of  idle  old  men.  He  lost  his 
human  shape  and  became  the  first  Robin  Red- 
breast 
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HOW  THE  SEVEN  WOLVES  DANCED  AND 
LOST  THEIR  DINNER 

SEVEN  gray,  gaunt  Wolves  were  prowling 
about.  They  were  a fierce,  hungry  lot. 
Suddenly  the  big  leader  pricked  up  his  ears. 
Underneath  the  basswood  tree  he  had  spied  the 
Groundhog  resting. 

“Come  on,”  he  yelled  in  delight  to  the  other 
Wolves.  “Now  we  can  have  a feast!” 

The  Wolves  rushed  pell-mell  upon  the 
Groundhog,  who  edged  away  a bit  as  they  came 
near. 

“How  can  I serve  you,  my  friends?”  this  ani- 
mal inquired  politely. 

“Ho,  ho!  you  will  serve  as  a good  dinner!” 
replied  the  Wolves,  laughing  savagely  and  show- 
ing their  sharp-edged  grinders. 

“When  we  find  a good  dinner  we  must  re- 
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joice  over  it,”  the  Groundhog  said.  “That  is 
the  way  the  people  do  in  the  corn  dance.  I 
know  you  mean  to  kill  me;  but,  if  you  want  to 
dance  first,  I will  sing  for  you.  This  is  a brand- 
new  dance!  I will  lean  up  against  seven  trees  in 
turn.  As  I give  the  signal  you  will  dance  away 
from  the  tree  and  then  turn  and  come  back. 
At  the  last  turn,  the  seventh,  you  may  kill 
me.” 

The  Wolves  considered  the  plan  a minute  or 
two;  then  they  said,  “Well,  our  brother  can’t  get 
away,  so  we  may  as  well  learn  the  dance  before 
we  eat  him,”  and  taking  their  places  for  the 
dance,  they  called  out  to  the  Groundhog,  “Go 
ahead  with  your  song!” 

The  Groundhog  leaned  up  against  the  tree 
and  began  to  sing  in  a loud  voice.  The  Wolves 
danced  out  in  front,  slowly  at  first.  They  did 
not  know  the  step  very  well. 

“How  are  we  doing?”  they  shouted  to  the 
Groundhog. 

“Very  well,  for  beginners!”  the  Groundhog 
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called  back.  Then  he  gave  the  signal,  “Yu!” 
and  the  Wolves  danced  back  in  line. 

After  this  the  Groundhog  went  over  to  the 
next  tree  and  sang  again.  The  Wolves  danced 
out  quite  fast  this  time  and  kept  in  perfect  step. 

“Now,  how  are  we  doing?”  they  asked  again 
of  the  singer  as  they  turned  a second  time  and 
came  back. 

“That  is  very  fine  indeed!”  answered  the  old 
Groundhog  with  a nod  of  approval,  and  he  went 
on  to  the  next  tree  and  started  a third  song. 

The  Wolves  danced  better  and  better  and  the 
Groundhog  encouraged  them.  At  each  song  he 
took  another  tree  and  each  tree  was  nearer  his 
snug  hole  under  an  old  brown  stump.  At  the 
seventh  tree  he  said,  “Now  this  is  the  last  dance. 
When  I give  the  signal  come  after  me.  The 
one  who  gets  me,  may  have  me;  so  dance  your 
best!” 

By  this  time  the  Wolves  were  in  high  spirits. 
With  wild  yelps  they  kicked  up  their  heels  and 
danced  forward  faster  and  faster.  The  shrewd 
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Groundhog  waited  until  they  were  a good  way 
out  from  the  tree;  and  then  he  shouted,  “Yu! 
Yu!”  and  gave  a sudden  jump  for  his  hole. 

The  Wolves  turned  and  dashed  after  him  but 
he  reached  the  hole  and  dived  in.  Just  as  the 
Groundhog  got  inside,  the  Wolf  leader  caught 
the  tip  of  the  Groundhog’s  tail  and  pulled  it 
hard.  It  snapped  off,  and  the  Groundhog  has 
had  a short  tail  ever  since. 

The  Wolves  were  terribly  angry.  With  snuffs 
and  sniffs  they  prowled  around  the  Ground- 
hog’s hole  all  night.  They  dug  up  the  earth 
with  their  paws  and  snarled  and  snarled,  but 
they  never  saw  the  sharp  old  Groundhog  again. 
He  was  far  too  wise  to  come  out  till  they  had 
gone. 


As  Wa-wa-tam  finished  telling  the  seventh 
story,  he  turned  to  the  Old  Grandmother. 

“Is  this  not  enough  story-telling  for  to-day, 
Grandmother?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  my  brother,”  replied  the  old  woman. 
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“You  have  given  us  great  pleasure.  We  must 
not  ask  you  to  tell  any  more  stories  now.” 

After  this  the  children  came  with  their 
baskets,  offering  nuts  to  the  Old  Grandmother 
and  to  the  runner.  How  sweet  the  little  nut- 
meats  were! 

Eating  the  nuts,  Wa-wa-tam  and  the  Old 
Grandmother  walked  slowly  out  of  the  pinon 
grove.  The  children  followed  a short  distance 
behind.  They  were  talking  in  low  tones. 

“The  long-legged  runner  tells  a good  story,” 
Blackbird  said. 

“Yes,”  answered  the  Rainbow  Maiden,  “but 
I like  the  Old  Grandmother’s  tales  better!” 

“We  do,  too!”  the  rest  of  the  children  de- 
clared, all  speaking  at  the  same  time. 

Which  do  you  like  better,  girls  and  boys,  the 
Old  Grandmother’s  stories  or  those  of  Wa-wa- 
tam  the  Runner? 
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